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THE RADICAL. 


By A. S. LEITCH. 


Some twenty years ago the 
writer contributed to /ohnz 
Swinton’ s Paper a series of ar- 
ticles on economics. Subse- 
quent study of the labor 
problem has not changed the 
views therein expressed as 
to the ultimate solution of a 
question that has been with us since the 
miners of Larium threw down their tools 
3,000 years ago. Nor has it proved that 
state socialism is not the very opposite of 
radical. That which proposes to develop 
the worst features of an evil system can not 
pretend a wish to eradicate it, except to the 
ignorant and to the credulous. 

Money is termed a medium of exchange. 
As such it occupies a very subordinate po- 
sition in the modern business world. Its 
place is taken by credit. This ‘‘medium’’ 
could be eliminated entirely and its absence 
noted neither for good nor for evil. A clear 
conception on this point is necessary to un- 
derstand the weakness of the socialistic 
programme. The aggregate wealth of great 
corporations, so far as capitalists are con- 
cerned, is based upon the credit system 
(backed by governmental protection and 
‘‘encouragement’’). As a matter of con- 
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venience such credit is roughly computed 
in dollars and cents, yet it is doubtful if 
this in any case gives an adequate idea of 
the status of capital. A manufacturer draws 
$10,000 from a bank, distributes it to his 
workmen as wages; superficially, it is 
claimed that the manufacturer is that much 
poorer. In almost every instance his credit 
is not impaired in the least. 

Wealth is essentially a mortgage (1) 
upon the product of labor stored; (2) the 
product of labor in process of production; 
and, by no means the least, under normal 
conditions and through the ever-increasing 
use of labor-saving machines, (3) upon the 
capability of labor to produce in the future. 
The wage earner benefits, proportionally, 
by the first; seldom participates in the 
second, unless a business man and exploiter 
of his fellow workers; the third class is re- 
served for those who have at their command 
the power of credit—and authority. 

Each day and each new law brings the 
government a nearer ally to business—its 
protector, often its initiator—therefore its 
help and association is eagerly sought. Cor- 
porations place their representatives in 
legislatures and on the judge’s bench. 
Thus, from a far different standpoint, trusts 
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and state socialists aim at a similar object. 
It is merely a matter of nomenclature as to 
what gang bosses the job—whether the cap- 
tains of industry merge the government 
into their business enterprises and pay off 
in dollars and cents; or state socialists seize 
upon the government, take over the indus- 
tries, and pay off in labor checks. To the 
great mass of wage workers individual 
freedom in either case would become a 
dream of revolutionists; absolutism would 
rule supreme, as it now does, in every de- 
partment of government pointed to as 
socialistic examples, and that much-abused 
word, liberty, would take unto itself quite 
a new official definition. 

The army, the navy, the postoffice (with 
its $7,000,000 deficit), are branches of our 
government carried on successfully only 
because they have a vast and growing em- 
pire of non-socialistic support, and are 
practically minus that quintessence of 
socialism, compulsory membership. All 
communities founded on socialistic lines 
have failed, even with a wide market for 
their products among the ungodly. To the 
world of workdom, too eager for the ideal 
life, each glowing prospectus has been en- 
ticing enough. The practical application 
has left the shores of time strewn with 
wrecks, too late found to be freighted with 
gold-brick fools and piloted by schemers. 
As a fair sample, a group of socialists, all 
honorable gentlemen, began publication of 
a daily paper. In that combination men 
should rule, not paper stocks—the man, 
not the dollar, should vote. Once fairly 
under way the managers, through the 


power their positions gave them, gathered 
unto themselves the majority of stock, 
changed the by-laws to give each share a 
vote, ousted the dissenters, and converted 
the minority of shares and majority of 
shareholders into perpetual working and 
very silent partners. 


Would the socialistic 
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state be any different? Is not this exactly 
what the trusts aim to do? In either case 
the labor problem finds a quick solution in 
industrial serfdom for the masses, « the 
cardinal principle of each being the sub- 
version of individual liberty. It naturally 
follows, as human nature is constituted (for 
humanity is prone to kick), that a military 
dictatorship must be provided for as a con- 
comitant part of either a trust, empire, or 
a socialist state. 

In the political field it must be taken into 
consideration that a socialist vote is often 
an objection filed against capitalistic cliques 
of all parties by men who know that only 
through strong labor organizations can 
better conditions be obtained without the 
attendant evil of being bunched on a level 
with the machine as so many means of pro- 
duction under governmental control, super- 
vised by ‘‘ managers’’ to enforce a bureau- 
cratic lockstep. It is when a number of 
newspapers, in their management hostile to 
trade unions, begin to explain the beauties 
of socialism that one may well hesitate to 
be ‘‘ done well’’ by. 

It behooves trade unionists to beware of 
schemes (launched, perhaps, with the best 
of intentions) that may lead their organiza- 
tions into a trap by some apparently simple 
and easy path to utopia. Government own- 
ership, land tax, old-age pensions, and simi- 
lar plans are possibly good things. It is 
the ‘‘ good things’’ that we need to scruti- 
nize. Like compulsory arbitration, they 
may be loaded at the other end. 

That a workman today, unless a member 
of some strong trade union, does not receive 
anything like a just share of the product of 
his labor, is no fair argument that he would 
gain a greater proportion under a socialist 
state, where his individual protest against 
injustice would become a crime and trade 


- unionism would be high treason to that 


good thing—the almighty state. 


- 











WOMEN WORKERS OF CHICAGO. 


HOW THE PIONEER WORK WAS DONE BY A BAND OF SELF- 
SACRIFICING WOMEN WHO PAVED THE WAY FOR THE 
POWERFUL UNIONS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


By Lizziz M. SWANK HOLMES. 


HICAGO has been called the best 
organized city, especially in regard 
to women workers, in the United 
States, and the demonstration on 

last Labor Day was sufficiently important 
to give spectators a fair idea of the im- 
mense strength of union labor in the city. 
The history of the economic movement 
among women wage workers of that city 
is typical of that in all other large indus- 
trial centers, and hence should be of 
general interest. 

But this encouraging state of affairs, so 
far as women are concerned, has been the 
result of long years of patient, earnest 
work. Twenty-five years ago the situation 
was very different. A few of the trades 
were partly unionized and the influence of 
organization was beginning to be felt, but 
that broader, fraternal feeling which today 
prevails among all kinds of workers, 
to a more or less extent, was almost un- 
known. 

Women who worked in factories and 
shops at that time had not arrived at a 
realizing sense of the situation. They did 
not know that a new condition confronted 
them. They failed to comprehend that the 
whole economic and social world had 
changed within the few preceding years 
and that their position as wage workers 
was but a part of a great evolutionary 
movement. 

They took with them to the factory the 
traditions of their old secluded life. It was 
difficult for them to realize that they were 
now part of a great industrial army, and 
that the conditions, needs, and interests of 


all were related. The feeling of fraternity, 
which is the basis of trade unionism, was 
entirely unknown to them. 

Therefore the earliest efforts toward or- 
ganizing women workers were attended 
with great difficulties. Accounts have been 
given recently in various publications of 
the present work of organizing women wage- 
workers. Naturally such history commences 
after organization had grown to be an ac- 
cepted thing, and the trades in which 
women work are fast falling into line. 
But before this time there were years of 
educational work in which earnest deter- 
mination, courage, and patience had to be 
brought to bear upon the gigantic obstacles 
in the way. 

In 1880 the writer was a wage worker 
in Chicago and deeply interested in the 
problems which were presenting themselves. 
I had pondered much over the lack of 
sympathy of the women among whom I 
worked, and wondered if anything could 
be done to bring about a deeper sense 
of the common need among them all. And 
just at this time I discovered that an embryo 
working women’s union existed. An eve- 
ning paper’s advertisement furnished the 
information that a meeting would be held 
the next Sunday. I talked with my fellow 
workers and urged them to attend this 
meeting; out of nearly two hundred work- 
ers four were present—an intelligent young 
German woman, an elderly English woman, 
my sister, and myself. 

When we arrived at the place of meeting 
we found a fair-sized hall quite well filled 
with women and a few men. 
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Among the women advocating the organ- 
ization of their sex into trade unions were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers, the presiding officer 
of the meeting; Mrs, Lucy Parsons; Mrs. 
O. A. Bishop, who became quite popular 
for her ringing speeches in behalf of work- 
ing women and children; Mrs. Bell, a young 
and earnest worker, and Mrs, George A. 
Shilling. Several stirring addresses were 
made and urgent invitations given for the 
women wage-earners present to join the 
union. 

This first working women’s union of 
Chicago had been organized about a year 
before by Mrs. Alzinah P. Stevens, who, 
for many years afterward, was a power in 
industrial circles, assisted by Mrs. Bishop 
and Mrs. Rogers. This series of meetings 
had been part of Mrs. Stevens’ plan when 
she left the city for California, the hope 
being that a number of the actual wage work- 
ers of the city might be induced to form 
unions of their own. The meetings gave 
an impetus to the work, and I know we 
spared no pains or hard work to bring our 
fellow workers to a realizing sense of the 
principles of fraternity which our working 
brothers were beginning to comprehend. 
But it was very difficult to make any head- 
way. Women looked askance at gatherings 
where ‘‘women spoke in meetin’,’’ and 
they thought that trade unions were ‘‘ bold 
and common’’ and ‘‘no nice girl would 
belong to one.’’ The idea that working 
women had “a cause’’ was new and un- 
conventional and scarcely to be entertained 
by these women so fecently from the retire- 
ment of the fireside. They might be induced 
to attend a meeting or two, and even be 
delighted there, but joining a union—that 
was a different thing, and too bold and 
decided a step for women in those days. 

Besides, most of the young and good- 
looking girls looked upon their employ- 
ment as only temporary; they would marry 
sooner or later, and thus escape from the 
shop. What became of sewing women as a 
class they did not care. 

Our Chicago Working Women’s Union 
had only a small membership of women 
who were willing to give their evenings and 
Sundays for ‘‘ the cause’’ which they had at 
heart. When we had no money to hire a 


hall we met at each other’s homes and dis- 
cussed economic questions among our- 
selves, thus gaining an enlightenment on 
these subjects which we needed. We also 


talked and exhorted in public wherever an 
opportunity occurred to discuss industrial 
conditions, and perhaps wielded a wider in- 
fluence than we knew. 

But this first organization as such, went 
out of existence early in the eighties. In 
1882 a woman’s assembly was formed, 
Elizabeth Rogers being presiding officer. I 
was made statistician, my duty being to 
gather all possible facts concerning wages, 
sanitary conditions of work rooms, hours of 
labor, and other matters pertaining to the 
employment of women. Our first members 
were nearly all listed as ‘‘housekeepers,’’ 
the time not having arrived when actual 
wage-earners ‘‘ joined the union.’’ 

This woman’s assembly did much excel- 
lent educational work during the next few 
years. Many open meetings were held. 
Good speakers addressed the audiences. 
The members often spoke or read essays on 
labor topics. 

We also visited workshops and talked 
to the employes, sought out abuses, called 
the attention of the public to them, and in 
every way possible advanced the interests 
of working women. But for many years it 
was slow work and we could see but little 
accomplished in comparison with our ar- 
dent hopes. 

To show how little the spirit of fraternity 
among women prevailed in those days, I 
will relate an incident occurring in the fac- 
tory in which I worked. When the spring 
work commenced some new rules and prices 
were made and rigidly enforced. They 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction. The 
women would gather in a corner near me 
at the noon hour and complain, protest, 
and cry, but without suggesting any prac- 
tical plan for relief. I was not particularly 
disgruntled myself, as I was doing as well 
as I usually did, but I said to them one day: 
‘* Why, girls, if you think the new rules 
unjust and the prices too low, why do you 
not go to Mr. S. and tell himso? He might 
change them for you.’’ 

‘*Oh, we don’t dare do that! He might 
discharge us.’’ 

‘*Well, you might write down your 
grievances, sign them, promise to stand by 
one another, and send the paper to him. 
He won’t discharge all of you.’’ 

They approved of the idea and after talk- 
ing it over a little longer, asked me to write 
out the paper, as they said I could do it 
better than any of them. I agreed, and set 
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down only what they dictated. The state- 
ment concluded with a clause that if any 
were discharged all would go out. Then it 
was passed around the shop from one to an- 
other quietly. One hundred and fifty girls 
signed the paper. Four refused; two be- 
cause being foreigners they could not be 
made to understand what it was all about, 
and two because they said ‘‘they were 
afraid of getting into trouble, and it was 
not becoming to ladies anyway.”’ 

In a little over an hour the paper com- 
pleted the rounds of the shop without at- 
tracting the attention of the forelady, and 
then one of the employes, pretty, young 
Mrs. Davis, volunteered to take it to the 
office. 

Every one stopped work pending the 
coming interview with the employer, except 
the four above mentioned and the pressers. 
The forelady came down the aisle to see 
what was the matter, but the spectacle of 
150 girls sitting idly by their machines 
when there was nothing wrong with the 
steam was so unprecedented that she was 
frightened, and went back to her table 
without saying a word. 

Presently we heard Mr. S. come storming 
up the stairs three steps at a time. Many of 
the girls turned pale and took some work 
in their hands. Mr. S. ordered the steam 
turned off, and an ominous silence reigned. 
He called the employes around him and 
then he commenced a tirade something like 
this: 

‘‘What do you silly hussies mean by 
sending me such a paper as dis? Dis is not 
ladylike; dis is shameful, outrageous! 
When me and my vife haf doneso much for 
you! Ve are your best friends; ve know 
what is best for you, and what ve can do 
for you. You haf been listening to some of 
dem dangerous agitators; you should be 
shamed mit yourselfs! If somedings does 
not suit you, why you not come to me as to 
a friend, and I fix it for you ? My vife, she 
lay awake nights tinking what she can do 
for you girls, and dis is de way you pay 
her. I know who wrote dis paper. Nobody 
here would or could do it but Mrs. Swank. 
She has been going to some of dem bad 
labor meetings and dere is where she got 
dis idea. She and her sister, Miss Hunt, may 
get deir books made out and gohome. Mrs. 
Davis and her sister may do de same. De 


rest of you go back to work and see dat 
you behafes yourselfs.’’ 
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I tried to say a word in my own behalf, 
but he would not listen. 

‘*You haf been teaching dese girls to be 
discontented, and I want you here no more.’’ 

However I did manage to say this much: 

‘*Could I make your work hands discon- 
tented if they had no cause, Mr. S.? You 
commenced your business four years ago 
in one large room and you and your wife 
lived in one curtained-off corner of it, very 
economically. Today you may be considered 
rich and you live in a fine suburban resi- 
dence. These girls who have been with you 
from the first, expending their youth, 
health, and strength in your service, 
possess not a penny more than they did in 
the beginning. They have had a poor living 
in the meantime, and that isall. Where are 
all the products of their labor? In your 
hands; why should they be contented ?’’ 

‘‘ That will do, Mrs. Swank. Such talk 
is incendiary. You may go.”’ 

We four women walked out, got our 
‘*time,’’ and went away. The others crept 
shamefacedly back to their seats, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘I didn’t complain; I didn’t say any- 
thing; it wasn’t me that wanted to raise 
a fuss.’’ Soon the steam was turned on and 
every girl was working away for dear life. 
No one spoke to us; no one had a word of 
sympathy, gratitude, or regret for us; each 
one thought only of her own little job and 
how she could best ‘‘stand in with the 
boss.’’ But, after all, Mr. S. followed me to 
the door, and said confidentially: 

‘*Now, Mrs. Swank, I recognize your 
ability and I want to gif you some good 
advice. You let all such things alone and 
you try to make money. You're smart 
enough. You come back to work in a 
couple of veeks; I gifs you your place 
again.’’ 

I was foolish, perhaps, in those days. 
I answered: 

‘*Mr. S., can you not imagine any 
one using their talents and strength for a 
better purpose than making money ?’’ And 
then I left him staring after me in a puzzled 
sort of way. 

The other two sisters, I learned after- 
ward, went back to work, and the obnox- 
ious rules were changed and some of the 
appallingly low prices were slightly raised. 
They reaped the benefit of the protest, and 
we the disgrace. Such was one of the crude 
attempts at bettering conditions. It must 
be remembered that we had not then suc- 
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ceeded in organizing permanent unions 
among women. 

My work as statistician of the assembly 
was attended with great difficulty. It 
seemed impossible to induce a working 
girl to inform anyone how much she earned, 
how many hours she worked, what were 
the sanitary conditions of her shop, or if 
there were any unjust rules. I had the ad- 
vantage of being a worker myself, of being 
with them and among them on an equal 
footing day after day, and yet it was only 
by shrewd watching and some strategy that 
I could gain the least information from 
them. 

Mrs. Florence Kelly, inspector of fac- 
tories in Chicago, often spoke of the same 
dificulty. Women would not tell her the 
truth about their work, no matter how 
kind or how tactful she was with them. - It 
is hard to account for this strange secret- 
iveness at first glance, but it was compre- 
hensible when one came to know them 
better. 

These women, most of them, were Ameri- 
cans who had been carefully looked after 
and protected in their own comfortable 
homes, and whose mothers and grand- 
mothers before them had been similarly 
treated. Perhaps they had worked as hard 
in the home and as thoroughly earned their 
living as now, but it had been in a manner 
that the world knew nothing about. 

With these traditional ideas, they still 
considered that their affairs were their own, 
and if they worked hard and got little for 
it, it was nobody’s business. They preferred 
to bear their privations alone, and allow 
others to think that they were comfortably 
situated, quite well off, and needed no one’s 
sympathy. 

As yet each worker considered only her 
own case; she did not remember that she 
was one of a great throng, all with inter- 
ests, needs, trials, hardships, very much 
alike, and that some knowledge of her par- 
ticular case might lead to benefiting the 
whole. 

They were slowly to grow into this real- 
ization, for, when the time came in recent 
years that working women were ready to 
unite in trade unions, they forgot that they 
had ever been utterly opposed to the idea. 
But at this time, however, they religiously 
kept their affairs to themselves, as though 
it were a sin to divulge their real condition. 
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To sink her love for privacy in personal 
matters for the good of her class was some- 
thing not to be thought of for a moment 
by the woman wage worker. 

The useful career of the woman’s assem- 
bly came to an end with the troubles follow- 
ing May 1, 1886, when the eight hour 
movement was at its highest. A difference 
of opinion grew up among the members, 
some going on to extreme radical views, 
others turning back to absolute conserva- 
tism. But the work the members had ac- 
complished was not lost. 

They had really done more than they 
knew. They had blazed the way for future 
organizations to follow. They had familiar- 
ized timid, ignorant women with the idea 
of organization for mutual benefit. They 
had taught these women that the condi- 
tions of labor were not the same as in the 
old days of home work, and that it was 
necessary to meet new conditions with new 
methods. 

The logic of events also helped, and when 
other Organizers who were more clearly 
trade unionists and not amateur economists, 
came on the scene, they found the field 
partly ripe for harvesting. 

Sewing girls as well as many other 
classes of women workers, fell into line as 
fast as they could be handled. Now they 
number their unions by hundreds and 
their membership by thousands. Today, 
when a poor sewing woman is wronged, 
she does not creep away and weep over it 
alone, unpitied and helpless, but a power- 
ful organization through the proper officials 
sees to it that her wrongs are righted, and 
that employers shall be as nearly just as 
present economic conditions will allow. 

It has seemed not an over-difficult task 
for modern organizers to bring the work- 
ing women’s unions of Chicago into the 
good working order they have; but, they 
deserve all the credit that has been given 
them. 

The work of the pioneers can not be 
defined, counted, and set down in statistical 
figures. At first glance it may look as 
though there were little to show for their 
efforts. But it is true, nevertheless, that 
the latter workers could not have ac- 
complished what they have had it not 
been for the devoted, earnest, often dis- 
heartening toil that the pioneers in trade 
unionism performed. 
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THAT STAB AT LABOR. 


By JOHN B. LENNON. 


OME inquiries reached me regarding 

the convention held in Chicago in 

June, the call for which was signed 

by some of the officers of the 
American Labor Union, the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, and a number of indi- 
viduals who, so far as my information goes, 
are not members of any labor organization. 

To answer these queries individually 
takes a good deal of time, and is not as 
satisfactory in some respects as answering 
them all at one time and in one way, and 
briefly I want to give a few reasons why 
I believe that trade unionists should not 
lend encouragement to those who took part 
in this conference. 

Speaking first for my own craft, I want 
to say that the American Labor Union, at 
that time under a different title, almost in 
the inception of its history attacked the 
journeymen tailors in the most direct and 
flagrant way, and issued to tailors in Lead- 
ville a label that was in direct antagonism 
to the label of our union which had been 
established for years. It took a long time 
and a very persistent effort on my part to 
induce that organization to recede from 
its position and to withdraw its label 
from a jurisdiction that had been covered 
by our international union for a great num- 
ber of years. 

It is incomprehensibie how a journey- 
man tailor, a member of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America, can be in sym- 
pathy with an organization and with the 
efforts of that organization that began its* 
career: with an attempt to injure the mem- 
bership of our international. 


If trade unionists will observe carefully 
the composition of this proposed organiza- 
tion they will readily discover that it is 
composed of elements that have refused 
point blank to co-operate with the general 
labor movement of the country. They are 
not now and have not been to any very 
considerableextent members of the American 
Federation of Labor or co-operators in the 
general labor movement of the country as 
carried on by the trade unionists. 

Any degree of success they could attain 
would only create further discord. I do not 
believe that they can attain success of any 
consequence, but the mere fact of trying to 
form an organization, if it be one only in 
name, makes an excuse if not a reason why 
the workers of the country who are now 
unorganized refuse to join unions. They 
will say to the organizers, ‘‘ Your move- 
ment is itself divided. Until you can agree 
among yourselves I will stay on theoutside.’’ 

No such division as these people propose 
can be found among the employers of the 
country. They do not form rival organiza- 
tions in industry because some of them are 
democrats and others are republicans, and 
still others prohibitionists or single taxers. 
So far as industrial organization isconcerned, 
they are one everywhere. 

But this convention, because of alleged 
political differences, desires to divide the 
labor movement. Fortunately they will be 
unable to do so to any extent, but their 
intention to do so is self-evident, and no 
loval trade unionist can or will give any 
support or sympathy to an undertaking of 
this character. 





SOLIDARITY. 


This is the age of Man. 
Faction and sect and clan 


From out the human plan 
Vanish forever. 
Now the organic whole 


Thrills with the racial soul. 
This is the final goal 
Of our endeavor. 
—J. A. EDGERTON. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


JUDICIAL A great deal of satisfaction has been expressed in the 
PREJUDICE ‘*great dailies’’ over an ‘‘important labor decision,’’ re- 
AGAINST THE cently rendered by the supreme court of Massachusetts. 
UNION SHOP The death-knell of the union shop all over the country, if 
AGREEMENT. we are to believe the gleeful editors, has at last been 
sounded. The decision of the highest court of a state, even if erroneous, 
settles the law at least for that state. 

The decision, we are free to admit, is, theoretically speaking, important. 
It is also disappointing and unfortunate in the sense that it is fundamentally 
unsound and contrary to public policy even in the broad view of national 
interest. It may please the prejudiced and the shallow, but the deeper and 
‘honest students of constitutional law and constitutional liberty will not 
welcome, but regret it. 

We may add, before entering upon a review of the case, that the deci- 
sion can not hurt the union shop, even in the state where it is law, for rea- 
sons to which we shall refer. 

These are the facts, briefly stated: A non-union shoemaker sued an 
officer of the boot and shoe workers’ union for procuring his discharge from 
employment. ‘This discharge had been procured under a contract made by 
the union with a certain firm, the firm having voluntarily agreed not to em- 
ploy any except members of the union, nor to retain in its service any non- 
members. The non-union man had no contract with the firm, and the latter 
was at liberty to discharge him at any time, with or without cause. 

The suit involved the question whether the union officer had the right 
to demand the discharge of the plaintiff, or whether he wrongfully injured 
him and is liable to damage for such injury. 

The supreme court held that the union shop contract (upon the general 
legality of which it did not expressly and directly pass, as the question was 
not properly before it) of the union with the firm did not justify the de- 
fendant’s demand for the plaintiff’s discharge, and that the latter had been 
wrongfully deprived of a substantial right and was entitled to damages. 
Let us analyze the reasoning of the court’s opinion. It says: 


We have no desire to put obstacles in the way of employes who are seeking by 
combination to obtain better conditions for themselves and their families. We have no 
doubt that laboring men have derived and may hereafter derive advantages from organ- 
ization. We only say that under correct rules of law, and with a proper regard for the 
rights of individuals, labor unions can not be permitted to drive men out of employment 
because they choose to work independently. If disagreement between those who furnish 
the capital and those who perform the labor employed in industrial enterprise are to be 
settled only by industrial wars it would give a great advantage to combinations of em- 
ployes if they could be permitted by force to obtain a monopoly of the labor market. 


What combination of workmen has contended for the right or privilege 
of obtaining ‘‘a monopoly of the labor market by force?’’ What bearing 
has this wise remark upon the case the court was considering? Had the 
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defendant or the union used force to procure the discharge of the plaintiff ? 

Again the court says that ‘‘ unions can not be permitted to drive men 
out of employment because they choose to work independently.’’ The word 
‘*drive’’ tends to confuse the mind and to arouse prejudice. It has no 
place in judicial phraseology. There was no evidence of ‘‘ driving’’ before 
the court. There was evidence that a firm which had made a union shop 
contract for its own benefit had been asked to comply with the terms of that 
contract and had done so. It had discharged a man it had agreed to dis- 
charge and had a perfect lawful right todischarge. It had been asked to do 
what it had a right to do, and according to the peculiar logic of the decision 
one man may not rightly ask another to do what the latter might do of his 
own motion with absolute impunity. 

Verily, we are getting some startling Jegal propositions and theories in 
these labor cases, propositions that, as the chief justice of the New York 
court of appeals has frankly stated, would not be entertained for a moment 
in commercial cases. 

We quote the Massachusetts court further: 


The only argument that we have heard in support of interference by labor unions 
in cases of this kind is that it is justifiable as a kind of competition. It is true that fair 
competition in business bring persons into rivalry, and often justifies action for one’s 
self which interferes with proper action of another. Such action, on both sides, is the 
exercise by competing persons of equal conflicting rights. The principle appealed to 
would justify a member of the union, who was seeking employment for himself, in 
making an offer to serve on such terms as would result, and as he knew would result, in 
the discharge of the plaintiff by his employer to make a place for the newcomer. Such 
an offer, for such a purpose, would be unobjectionable. It would be merely the exercise 
of a personal right, equal in importance to the plaintiff's right; but an interference by a 
combination of persons to obtain the discharge of a workman because he refuses to 
comply with their wishes, for their advantage, in some matter in which he has a right 
to act independently, is not competition. 


This reasoning is much mixed and unconvincing. The court tells us 
that a man ‘‘competes when he offers to work for less than a certain em- 
ployer is paying, and his offer results, and is intended to result, in the 
discharge of the man working for the higher rate of pay. But this is not to 
the point. The court should have told us whether it is ‘‘competition’’ for 
a man to say to an employer that he will not work forany pay with another 
man, and that the employer must chose between him and the other man. If 
this zs ‘‘competition,’’ then the question arises why it ceases to be competi- 
tion when several men or a union ask an employer to chose between them 
and one non-union man or a number of non-union men. Union and non- 
union men do compete. The latter hamper the former and obstruct progress 
and social amelioration. The union men ‘‘compete’’ when they refuse to 
work with the anti-social non-union man. 

Will the courts say that even one man may not ask the discharge of 
another or refuse to work with him, and that is not competition but mo- 
nopoly ? This would be absurd, for it would imply that a man can refuse 
to work for certain reasons only, and not for any and all reasons or without 
any. It would imply the destruction of a great part of the workmen's free- 
dom, but if one man may refuse to work with a non-union man, why may 
not several do so in concert ? 

Why may workmen not make a union shop contract, and after making 
such a contract, ask that the employer comply with it? The Massachusetts 
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court gives no reasons that will stand analysis ; it refers us to no recognized 
principle ; it tells us arbitrarily that this is, and that is not, ‘‘ competition.’’ 

The decision, regrettable as it is, will not injure the union shop princi- 
ple, first, because it does not say that union shop agreements are illegal per 
se, and such agreements can continue to be made even in Massachusetts; 
second, because in any event the union shop can and will be secured and 
maintained even without expressed written contracts. 

In Illinois union shop contracts have been declared void and unlawful. 
There has been no change in the situation. Where employers and employes 
find the union shop advantageous, they establish it one way or another, 
judicial oditer dicta to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The union shop is based on economic advantage and mutual interest. 
It gives the employers stability and efficiency and responsibility. 

The ‘‘ open shop,’’ where it is not a humbug, a cloak for the sweatshop, 
is, in the long run, wasteful, because it means friction and lack of re- 
sponsibility. 

Strong, well-organized labor has no occasion to trouble itself about 
anti-union shop decisions. There is more fallacy in them than practical 
danger. 





THOSE The fame of the three tailors of Tooley street, London, 
“WORLD who issued a proclamation in the name of ‘‘We, the 
REDEEMERS" people of England,’’ has lived for over three hundred 
AT CHICAGO- years. Alas! they have now been outdone and will hence- 
THEIR PLIGHT. forth be supplanted by the famous(or otherwise) gathering 
held at Chicago a few weeks ago. These later-day bombasts did not 
presume to speak or proclaim for the people of Chicago; not merely for 
the United States; aye, not even for the continent of America; these 
were too small and circumscribed for their pretensions and imaginations. 
They must needs speak in the name of the workers of the world. 

And after an effort of more than six months, the issuance and distribu- 
tion of tons upon tons of circulars and ‘‘ literature’’ throughout America 
and every other country of the globe (the expense borne from the money 
contributed by the American trade unionists, which has been diverted from 
the legitimate purpose for which the American workmen made such contri- 
butions), what was the result? The mountain labored and brought forth 
a mouse, and a very silly little mouse at that. 

The gathering at Chicago on June 27 brought together the old elements 
of the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance—Daniel Loeb alias DeLeon, 
Eugene V. Debs, the socialist party candidate for President of the United 
States in the two last presidential campaigns, and a few pretending to rep- 
resent the defunct American Labor Union. 

This ‘‘ world-wide’’ gathering has come and gone and amalgamated 
the following ‘‘ warriors’’ of labor. This is the new conglomeration: The 
S. T. & L. A., withits vulture-like record, preying upon the remains of 
those who have fallen in labor’s battle; the A. L. U., as heretofore shown in 
these columns confessedly dying, presuming to believe that new life can be 
infused in their perverted and decaying bodies. And out of this material 
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they proclaim themselves the ‘‘ Industrial Workers of the World!’’ Their 

nerve is so colossal that it is positively ludicrous. Of course, the two and 

a half million of organized workmen in the trade union movement of 

America are entirely oblivious that they are included. As for the trade 

unionists of Great Britain, the organized workers of Germany, France, 

Austria, Spain, Italy, Australia, Russia, and other countries, they may not 

know it; but ask Loeb alias DeLeon, Trautman, Debs, and the few others © 
of that coterie, and they will find themselves counted as part of this ‘‘new’’ 

industrial workers of the WORLD. 

The wheel of fortune, otherwise known as ex-Father Haggerty’s chart, 
was adopted as a ‘‘ plan’’ of organization. This plan is one so unique and 
fantastic that we accord it space in our columns, and thus give it historic 
importance, so that at least the same fool move may not be repeated in the 
future. Here is the plan: 

Sec. 1. This organization shall be known as the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Sec. 2. (a) And shall be composed of 13 international industrial unions designated 
as follows : 

Div. 1. Shall be composed of all persons engaged in the following industries : 
Clerks, salesmen, tobacco, packing houses, flour mills, sugar refineries, dairies, bakeries, 
and kindred industries. 

Div. 2. Brewery, wine, and distillery workers. 

Div. 3. Floricultural, stock, and general farming. 

Div. 4. Mining, milling, smelting, and refining, coal, ores metals, salt, and iron. 
Div. 5. Steam railroad, electric railroad, marine, shipping, and teaming. 

Div. 6. All building employes. 

Div. 7. All textile industrial employes. 

Div. 8. All leather industrial employes. 

Div. 9. All wood working employes except those engaged in the building department. 

Div. 10. All metal industrial employes. , 

Div. 11. All glass and pottery employes. 

Div. 12. All paper mills, chemical, rubber, brooms, and brushes, jewelry industries. 

Div. 13. Parks, highways, municipal, postal service, telegraph, telephone, schools, 
and educational institutions, amusements, sanitary, printing, hotels, barber employes, 
restaurants, and laundry employes. 

Surely this scheme carries out the logic of an organization, if it could 
be brought into existence, in which the tinker, the tailor, and the candle- 
stick maker would legislate upon every minute detail affecting the interests 
of the workers. The whole scheme shows clearly how utterly unfit are the 
critics and antagonists of the trade union movement to do anything of a 
constructive character; to build up any movement for the protection or pro- 
motion of the interests of labor. The whole scheme died a-borning and 
went up in thin air. 

The fact of the matter is, the schemers mistook the temper of the trade 
unionists of America. The trade union movement of this continent, under 
the banner of the American Federation of Labor, necessarily contains men 
of all shades of opinions, men who have the ability and courage to express 
them. These differences of opinions were taken by the would-be trade 
union disrupters to indicate that any effort made, no matter by whom, to 
divide, disintegrate, or disrupt organized labor of America, would be gladly 
welcomed. , 

It is not understood by these enemies of our movement how much the 
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trade unions protect and promote the best interests of labor of America, and 
how keen is the appreciation of the wage-earners of our continent, how 
deeply their confidence and good will are bestowed to the unions of their 
trades and to the only general labor movement of America that has not only 
remained clean and has achieved substantial benefits for the toilers, but 
even has had a continued existence for nearly a quarter of a century—the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The trade union movement, the American Federation of Labor has 
become part of the character, part of the very lives of America’s workers. 

The bitter, relentless antagonism of the accumulated millions of the 
capitalist class has been leveled against the bona fide labor movement in 
vain. 

The tyranny of officialdom, the prejudice of creed, the bigotry of un- 
wisdom, and the venom of hatred and greed have all been directed against 
the organized labor movement of America without effect, unless that effect 
has been to solidify the ranks more strongly. 

The hodge-podge which met at Chicago and ‘‘doomed’’ the American 
trade union movement to destruction placed themselves in a worse plight 
than did Don Quixote in his contest with the windmills. 

The American Federation of Labor is but a lusty stripling in the 
industrial history of America. Its less than a quarter of a century of exist- 
ence is but the twinkling of an eye in the onward march of human progress, 

As time goes on the active participants in the labor movement of the 
future, students, thinkers, historians, will record the Chicago meeting as 
the most vapid and ridiculous in the annals of those who presume to speak 
in the name of labor and the participants in the gathering as the most 
stupendous impossibles the world has yet seen. 

The trade union movement will grow, meeting opponents and enemies 
and overcome them, despite any set-back here and there. 

The trade unions are the historically developed organization of the 
wage-earners of our country and of our time. They will gather in numbers 
and strength and power and wisdom, and the great bond of fellowship 
already established will be more firmly cemented and solidified. And, 
naturally, rationally, honorably, and advantageously, solve the great 
problems in the abolition of all forms of wrong and injustice, and attain 
all the rights to which the laborers so justly aspire. 

Wage workers of America, organize ! 

Trade unionists of America, federate ! 

In our unions and federation instill the principles and practices of unity, 
federation, solidarity, and fraternity, and the brighter day for which poets 
have sung, philosophers dreamed, and toilers struggled and borne the brunt 
of burdens and sacrifices, will be ushered in and establish the real brother- 
hood of man. 





It is more than passing strange that every other institution is judged 
by the best work it does, the best achievement it accomplishes, and holds as 
high examples the good that its men do, yet the labor movement is always 
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judged by its worst and by the perverse representatives in that movement 
rather than by the large, great average of sincere, honest, and faithful men 
which it has developed. 

Some irresponsible workman may, perhaps under the influence of liquor 
or frenzied with wrong, either real or imagined, shoot off a pistol in the city of 
Chicago and its echo is heard reverberating throughout the entire continent 
and the world, and under the din and noise and increasing volume of denun- 
ciation, the shot silences the work of a quarter of a century of the efforts of 
organized labor in taking children from the workshops and the mills and the 
mines, and placingthem in the school rooms, the play grounds, and the fields 
where they may have the sunshine and grow and develop materially, men- 
tally, physically, and morally. The shorter workday for the men and 
women, the girls and boys; the larger measure and better opportunity 
secured for the great mass of people by organized labor; the thousand and 
one material improvements, are all hushed by the one sound of a pistol shot, 
and the work of organized labor and the achievements for a larger and 
broader conception of humane conditions of our fellows and the better re- 
gard for the rights of all, are entirely lost sight of. 





How utterly prejudiced are the so-called ‘‘ educated classes ’’ against 
the organized labor movement the following incident will clearly prove : 

Recently the students of the George Washington University and the 
University of Georgetown had a debate upon the question of the ‘‘ open 
shop,”’ the latter taking the affirmative. The judges were Hon. S. N. D. 
North, Director of the Census ; Hon. Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor, Internal 
Revenue ; Hon. E. Dana Durand, Bureau of Corporations. 

The negative, that is, the George Washington University students’ 
argument, was brim full of facts and easily outclassed and outpointed the 
Georgetown boys. This is not only clear to anyone who read the arguments 
of both sides, but was clearly demonstrated by the audience which heard 
the debate and which was largely made up of those whose sympathies and 
education are adverse to organized labor’s contention. 

The judges announced their decision that ‘‘the affirmative had failed 
to establish their contention.’’ Of course, this was construed and of neces- 
sity could only be construed, to mean that the negative had won and that 
the ‘‘open shop’’ was not subversive to the best interests of labor; but it 
was evident that the judges were so influenced by their prejudice that they 
would not give credit where credit was due and decide flat-footed in favor 
of the George Washington boys’ contention. In other words, it appeared 
that they did not wish to be quoted as affirming that the debate demon- 
strated that the union shop was to the best interests of labor. 

This incident only further tends to show the quantity and quality of 
ignorance and prejudice that the labor movement must meet; but it will 


be overcome. 


The September issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST will be an 
exceptionally interesting number, even by comparison to previous issues of 
our magazine in connection with Labor Day. We shall have specially con- 
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tributed articles by George E. McNeil, James Duncan, John B. Lennon, 
Frank K. Foster, J. English Walling, and several others. We shall also. 
in September, begin the publication of a series of articles devoted to the 
studies in various trades in which women are employed. Those desiring 
additional copies will order them before August 10. 





SUBSTITUTING No matter where you may see him, whether on the plat- 
VAGARIES form in discussion or through the press, the socialist 
FOR FACTS. always proclaims and insists that he alone occupies the 
logical position in regard to labor. The unsoundness of that claim is not diffi- 
cult to prove at any time. No doubt because the position is generally 
illogical they becloud the issue of fact and reason, and indulge in misrepre- 
sentation and vituperation, particularly as they relate to the trade union 
movement and trade unionists. Were it not for the fact that we have more 
important matter to deal with in the columns of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, we could fill it from cover to cover with proof. We publish one 
instance now. 

Recently Mr. Debs, socialist political party candidate for President, and 
standard bearer of that party, wrote an article for the Western Federation of 
(metal) Miners’ socialist Journal. In it he attacks the trade union movement 
and the American Federation of Labor, and insists that the new ‘‘ will-o’- 
the-wisp,’’ which he helped to create, must take its place. It is another 
feature of the article, however, with which we will deal now. In it he 
takes the United (coal) Mine Workers of America as an example to show 
how futile and unsound is the trade union position, how the union is loved 
and coddled by the employers, and how ineffective it is as an organization 
to protect the interests of the coal miners. It matters little, no doubt, in 
Mr. Debs’ mind how one statement may contradict another so long as some 
opprobrium can be made to attach to the name of a trade union or an in- 
sinuation made against it. We quote two complete paragraphs from the 
article referred to and place them in parallel column. Here they are: 








For a concrete illustration it is only 
necessary to point out the fact that the 
coal operators are the staunchest sup- 
porters of the miners’ union, collect 
its dues and keeping a watchful eye 
upon its operations, and this for reasons 
so self-evident when the principles and 
policy of the unions are considered that 
they really suggest themselves. 


The economic interests of operators 
and miners are not only not identical, 
but diametrically opposite. The operators 
want as large a share of the product of 
the mine as they can get. The miners, 
upon the other hand, want as large a 
share of the product as they can get. 
Here they stand, face to face, fighting 
over the division of the product, and 
every joint conference proves that each 
side contests every inch of ground to the 
bitter end. 


We ask candid, thinking men how it is possible for any man, unless his 
mind be befuddled and beclouded by ignorance or prejudice, to pen two 
such assertions, contradictory in their very terms, purposes, and effect ? 

The United Mine Workers of America contest every inch of ground 
to the bitter end with the operators for improved conditions; they stand 
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face to face fighting for their rights. How, then, can that organization’s 
character, makeup, tactics, and policy be attacked as it is by Mr. Debs 
and other trade union antagonists ? 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that less than eight 
years ago, in 1897, there were not 8,000 organized miners in the 
United States; that as a result of trade union activity fully 200,000 soft- 
coal miners secured an increase in their wages of more than 35 per cent, 
and established the eight hour workday; that less than four years ago 
the 150,000 miners in the anthracite or hard-coal regions of Pennsylvania 
were practically entirely unorganized; that they now enjoy the nine hour day, 
have increased their wages more than 20 per cent, have abolished many of 
the evils from which they formerly suffered, and that fully 250,000 coal 
miners are now members of the United Mine Workers of America. 

But, of course, among the informed in the labor movement, as else- 
where, it is known that when facts do not conform to the theories and 
wishes of the trade union opponents, they simply act upon the belief that 
the facts are of no importance, and must give way to their theories. 





Now for Labor Day! Its celebration in some form should not be 
omitted in any city, town, or village on the continent of America. 

Labor Day is the first annual holiday instituted by the working people 
themselves for themselves and for all the people. 





CONTRACT- We have the original letter which the Clark Engraving 
BREAKING and Printing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., placed in the 
EMPLOYERS. pay envelopes of its employes. The letter is so intensely 


interesting that we publish it for the information it contains: 

We have this day notified the president of the Milwaukee Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
No. 19, that we have annulled the contract signed by this company with your organiza- 
tion about January 1. The reason we have annulled this contract is on account of the 
unsatisfactory actions of many members of the union working for this company, and 
furthermore, for the curtailing of the output; furthermore, on account of the poor 
quality of work we have been getting, and on account of a great deal of work being 
spoiled during the process of workmanship; also on account of being unable to get 
enough workmen at a satisfactory salary to do our work. 

On and after today your services will no longer be required, and we enclose you 
herewith check in full for all moneys coming to you up tothis time. If you want to 
work in an open shop and not dictate the policy of this business, your position will be 
open, but you will have to see the writer and make arrangements before you can come 
back to work. 

In the meantime, if you have any belongings in the building, give the bookkeeper * 
an inventory of what they are, and we will get them for you, as you will not be permitted 
to go back into the factory. 

CLARK ENGRAVING AND PRINTING Co., 
J. C. Cuark, Pres. and Mgr. 
Dict. J. C..C. 
Steno. H. M. B. 


It will be observed that the reason the company gives for annulling the 
contract it has with the union is on account of the poor quality of work 
which the men perform, work being spoiled, and their inability to get 
enough workmen at a ‘‘ satisfactory salary’’ todo the work. It will be also 
observed that each man is notified to ‘‘ individually’’ ask for his position 
and ‘‘make arrangements before he can come back to work.’’ In other 
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words, these incapable workmen, turning out a poor quality of work, will 
be re-engaged, and the very fact of their leaving the union will make them 
better workmen at a ‘‘satisfactory salary.’’ 

We wonder to whom would the salary be satisfactory, the men or the 
company? The whole scheme was a pretext for breaking the contract with 
the union, so as to reduce wages. 

The company has been disappointed, for the workmen have declined 
the very kindly (?) consideration had for their welfare; they have struck 
for the enforcement of the agreement and are letting the world of friends 
and critics know of this contract-breaking company’s actions. 


The 1904 Year Book recently issued by President W. D. Mahon, of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America, is a splendid contribution to the important and reliable record of 
trade union achievement. The book gives in detail the hours of labor and 
the wages prevailing in the various cities before the unions were formed 
and those prevailing now. The book is not only important for the trade 
unionists and other students; it is also a:record of tribute to trade unions’ 
activity and efficiency. 


Post, of gripe nuts and potsum coffee fame, was the logical successor of 
Parry, the buggy man. One more spasm in the form of an advertising 
proclamation, and in our prophetic eye we can see Post, the miserable stuff 
he palms off on the credulous public, go up, up, up—‘‘ salt creek.’’ Just 
help him along on his journey. 


Is it not better to make some progress day by day than to attempt to 
make leaps and bounds, which the history of the world has demonstrated, 
over and over again, result in reaction and failure, disheartening the people ? 
The trade unions represent the first, the ranters the second. 


No severer critic of socialists ever lived than Karl Marx. No one more 
bitterly attacked them and their policy toward the trade unions than he. 
He knew what they had and have ‘‘ up their sleeve.’’ And yet socialists 
regard him as their ‘‘ patron saint.”’ 





Is it not a peculiarly interesting fact that those men who never worked 
for a day in their lives or earned a dollar as wage workers are particularly 
hostile to the wage workers’ movement—the trade unions—and insist upon 
directing or misdirecting it ? 


The trade unions are the organizations of the wage workers, for the 
wage workers, BY THE WAGE WORKERS, the Posts, Parrys, Debses, and the 
Deleonites to the contrary notwithstanding. 


When the ‘‘world savers’’ called together that ‘‘bunch’’ at Chicago 
they declared that the time for their advent was ‘‘rotten ripe.’’ From 
latest reports it appears that the words were misplaced, and should read 
they were ripe and rotten. 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESS AT DENVER BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 





[Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labor 


intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic problem with which it deals. 


These inquiries 


also come mpqpenity from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. Most of these 


requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


It is with 


the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published.] 


Denver three days, his visit was of tremen- 

dous benefit to the local movement. It first 

of all taught the local A. F. of L. men the 
strength of the labor sentiment in favor of rational 
methods of organization. Secondly, it has demon- 
strated to the few disrupters still harbored among 
us that they must seek new fields in which to carry 
on their disrupting tactics. Third, the personal 
magnetism and influence of the great labor leader 
has infused new spirit into some lagging sections 
of the labor army. 

That President Gompers is a drawing card out- 
side of our union people was clearly shown at the 
Coliseum meeting, when a great crowd hung for 
hours upon his matchless periods. 

He is undoubtedly the best equipped platform 
man in the ranks of labor today, and there are few 
if any of the country’s greatest orators who can 
surpass him in this regard. His flights of eloquence 
at times carry one along like the waving billows of 
a sea of light, and his snap-shot comments are like 
dewdrops gathered in the hand. 

It is a source of regret that a great speech like 
the one delivered at the Coliseum can not be pub- 
lished as delivered. Though much of any public 
speech on the labor question must of course cover 
ground often handled in editorial and platform 
work, yet there is a vast difference between a 
written or printed statement and the same state- 
ment volleying red-hot from the living oracle, 
vibrant with conviction and tense with the strain 
of a deathless purpose. Here are a few of the gems 
of thought selected at random from the Coliseum 
speech. Many of them are epigrams: 

‘* Healthy discontent is necessary to progress. 

The labor movement is the organized discontent 
of the race with social conditions. 

It is the crystallized yearning of men for better 
and better lives. 

The war of the revolution, the abolition of chat- 
tel slavery, the liberty of Cuba from the yoke of 
Spain, all resulted from discontent of the people. 

No social conditions are eternal. 

Change and progress are a law of the social 
world. 

But the A. F. of L. is not for the pessimist. 
Union men find hope in union. 

Some men live a life of dreams. They center 
their thought upon an ideal system of society; 
they want nothing but this ideal. Some expect it 
in a thousand years, some in one hundred years, 
some in our time. 


pS President Gompers was only in 


The trades union movement in America is not 
revolutionary. It does not expect to change the 
system of wealth producticn by a platform, nor re- 
form all property relations by a vote. 

But it is a prophecy of a better and brighter day, 
even when most practical. 

The form of the labor movement or organized 
discontent in any country is determined by the 
political and industrial conditions existing in that 
country. 

In America we are trade unionists; in Russia 
we would be revolutionists. 

There wealth is a curse. The commonest rights 
of free speech and a free press are denied men. 

If I were in Russia I would be a revolutionist. 
But we have all these rights here. We don’t need 
revolution. What we really need is to learn how 
to use the rights and privileges we now have. 

Individuality is preserved by organization. 

We must surrender some rights in‘ society to 
government, in order that government may pro- 
tect us in more necessary and valued rights. 

Rebellion against lawful and just government is 
an attempt to gain what the non-unionist calls 
liberty. 

The civil war was a strike against the govern- 
ment. 

The South is glad today that the strike was lost. 

Individual rights must be subordinate to public 
welfare. 

When liberty is denied, the citizens are at fault. 

No individuality proper is possible to the worker 
in a great modern industry except in the union. 

In the union the workman regains the economic 
and social importance he has lost through division 
of labor and specialized industry. 

The old shoemaker is lost in the eighty machine 
hands who make a shoe. In the union he becomes 
again a shoemaker—a shoeworker, not simply an 
appendix to a machine. 

Liberty is not something fanciful. It is not float- 
ing in the air to be grasped or absorbed. 

Liberty is opportunity to assert rights, to bar- 
gain for pay or privilege, to exercise faculties, to 
live a full, well-rounded life. 

In the union the workman can drive the best 
possible bargain in the sale of his labor power. 

In the old time the employers fixed the price of 
labor. 

In the new time the union has a voice in the price. 

That you have lost liberties in Colorado is the 
fault of your citizens. 

The unspeakable Peabod y—Peabody, the First— 
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betrayed you. If there is a second Peabody you 
have betrayed yourselves. 

Peabody’s friends don’t mention his name. 

You will have a real eight hour law in Colorado 
when you pass it in your own organization and not 
till then. 

Science, invention, progress, and humanity have 
decreed the universal eight hour day. 

Cigarmakers won the eight hour day in 1886. 

The mine workers, the building trades, and 
many other crafts have passed eight hour days 
that no legislature can repeal. 

The printers will next year pass such a law «nd 
the A. F. of L. will assist in the fight and rejoice 
in their triumph. 

An economic paradox is a ‘‘shorter workday 
means higher wages.”’ 

Long hours mean low wages. 
longer lives. 

Ninety-two per cent of $13,000,000,000 annual 
wealth production is consumed at home—eight 
per cent abroad. 

If short hours and high wages wipe out utterly 
our foreign trade—the eight per cent—we can do 
very well on the 92, thank you. 

But the high wage countries have the largest 
foreign trade. 

The union enhances the standard of life. A true 
American will welcome and —— any institu- 
tion which raises the standard of living. 

Your late lamented legislature had an attack of 
‘*unionphobia ’’ and passed an anti-boycott anti- 
strike law. 

But no law can forbid or require me to buy or 
sell, to work or not to work. 

No man has a vested right to my work or my 
patronage. 

No law can prevent me from favoring my friends 
or telling the truth about my enemies. 

This Colorado anti-boycott law is absolute mad- 
ness. 

What I may do legally, I may also legally 
threaten to do. 

This is an infamous law, absolutely without ex- 
cuse for its passage. 

Your legislature failed to count the cost. 

The unions will still do business at the old stand. 

It is not our purpose to tear down—we are build- 
ers, not wreckers. 

We still have power to punish enemies and to re- 
ward our friends. 

To our friends, thanks; to our enemies, defiance. 

All men organize. 

Preachers have a union, and they call the re- 
creant one a heretic. 

Lawyers have a monopolistic union, limit ap- 
prentices, and the judge acts as their walking del- 
egate. No lawyer can practice until he shows his 
union card. Talk about closed shop! Why, the 
lawyers’ union is the limit—and then some. They 
call their non-union lawyers, shysters, pettifoggers, 
etc. The doctors’ union calls their non unionists 
quacks. 

The unions have made a new commandment: 
Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’#job. 

We also have our pet names for heretics to the 
union faith. 

We want more of the product of our lives, and 
then more and more and more. 

We want all that life has in store for us. 
Impatience to get all sometimes loses all. 


Short hours mean 
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Trade unions have educated the world to a con- 
sciousness of the dignity of labor until today the 
schools and colleges are talking labor. 

We don’t want to strike, but we will not give up 
the right to strike. 

Stroug unions prevent strikes. 

There is such a thing as ‘‘armed peace.”’ 

A boy will kick a yellow cur to make him run 
and howl. But a bulldog has the right of way and 
no questions asked. The fear of a mighty bite saves 
the bulldog many a kick. 

To all whom it may concern: We are not yellow 
dogs. We don’t want to strike, but we will if we 
have to—and strike hard. 

We want better collective bargaining. We want 
to avoid conflict. There will always be strikes, but 
it is our duty to minimize them. 

The A. F. of L. will never permit American labor 
to recede. 

We seek to establish a minimum wage. They— 
our enemies—want a lowest wage. There is a vast 
difference here. 

The American standard of living is three square 
meals, a home, and reasonable comforts, with 
leisure to see, hear, read, enjoy. We will accept 
nothing less. 

It is a workman’s duty to join the union of his 
craft. 

It is a public duty to support the unions in their 
just contentions. 

There are some who have no faith in unions, but 
look to law. The New York bakers looked to the 
strongest and best limited day law ever passed in 
any land, and the supreme court killed it while 
they looked. Then they met in their union, passed 
a 10 hour law of their own, got the A. F. of L. be- 
hind them and the law went into effect. 

You can control your labor without laws, if you 
have unions; without unions, you may pass all the 
laws ever got up by a lawyers’ union with the lid 
off, and you will yet not control your labor. 

The A. F. of L. did much when it prevented a 
general reduction of wages. It is a new philosophy 
that business stagnation will be best averted, not 
by reducing wages, but by reducing the hours of 
labor. 

The A. F. of L., throughits affiliated unions, has 
worked untold benefit to American labor. 

The law of human advancement is struggle and 
burden bearing. 

Laws will advance no faster than the peopleand 
will simply record economic conditions and indus- 
trial facts. 

The A. F. of L, aims for industrial freedom and 
the rights of men. 

We are for justice, morality, humanity. 

Come thou with us and we will do thee good. 

If you are wiser than we, yet hold aloof and re- 
fuse support, you wrong us and yourselves. We 
have a right to your superior knowledge and effect- 
iveness. 

We are not living for the moment, but for all 
time. 

The A. F. of L. is the best general federation 
that the world has ever known. 

Let us not carry our division in opinion into our 
form of organization. 

It is every man’s duty to join the union, and 
every union’s duty to join the international, and 
every international union’s duty to join the A. F. 
of L.---Clarion-Advocate, Denver, Colo. 
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LABOR DAY AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 


By OWEN MILLER, 
GENERAL SECRETARY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 


is now universally recognized in the United 

States and Canada as ‘‘ Labor Day.’’ All 

labor organizations, more especially those 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., observe this day as 
a holiday, and many of them have passed laws 
which prohibit their members from working on 
that day except in cases of necessity. 

In each community where there are labor or- 
ganizations arrangements are made for celebrat- 
ing the day, and impressing its significance upon 
the minds of the people. No general plan is fol- 
lowed in celebrating the day, but each community 
arranges according to its own ideas. In carrying 
out the plans for such celebrations it often be- 
comes necessary to employ members of various 
crafts and vocations; thus once a year organized 
labor becomes an employer of labor. One would 
suppose that great care would be exercised in se- 
curing fair labor on Labor’s Holy Day; it is, never- 
theless, a regrettable fact that in some few in- 
stances this rule is not followed as it undoubtedly 
should be. This applies more particularly to the 
employment of musicians than members of any 
other craft or vocation. 

Some labor organizations take the ground that 
as their members must participate in the celebra- 


T':: first Monday in September of each year 


tion without fay, and losing a day’s work besides, 
that the musicians should donate their services, 
and when the musicians very properly refuse, 
should they in retaliation accept the services of 
unfair aggregations? They do not dream of asking 
the carpenters that build the stands, the painters 
and decorators that embellish them, the printers 
that set the type for advertising and programs, or 
the help required to cater to the people that attend 
these celebrations to donate their services. Then 
are they consistent in demanding free labor from 
he musicians? 

Some of the organizations seem to labor under 
the impression that if they can get some of their 
own members who can play a musical instrument 
or beat adrum to volunteer their services, that 
this is legitimate. If it is, why don’t they get 
their members to volunteer their services as 
waiters, bartenders, and cooks on Labor Day? It 
were a thousand times better to do without music 
altogether on Labor Day than have the fair- 
ness of the parties furnishing the music ques- 
tioned. 

‘ Consistency isa jewel, and the labor organiza- 
tions ought to be the last toemploy or accept the 
services of unfair people on the day set apart as 
holy to the cause. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF RACE SUICIDE. 


By H. GILLespPie£, CARPENTERS’ L. U., 73. 


F THE average American whose ancestors were 
born in this country since revolutionary times 
will examine his genealogical tree he will find 
that as they were pioneers upon the advancing 

border of civilization their families numbe 
from six to sixteen children. As these children of 
large families remained ‘‘east’’ they of necessity 
became farm renters, laborers, entered the pro- 
fessions or were employes in the larger cities. ‘‘Race 
suicide’’ was not thought of until the rich ‘“‘gov- 
ernment land’’ was all ‘“‘taken.’’ The number of 
children in succeeding generations steadily de- 
creased, often from a baker’s dozen to nil in three 
generations. The student of history will uniformly 
note that the ‘‘breeding grounds" of the human 
race are where land is practically free by possession 
or conquest for individual enterprise, where the 
settler controls all the labor of his mind and body 
and is sure of possessing all that he produces under 
these conditions. Though the risk be hazardous and 
the toil and sacrifice enormous, large families are 
the rule. 

When individual liberty to engage in personal 
enterprise is gone or the individual can not be sure 
of possessing all that he risks and works to gain, 
“race suicide’’ is the rule. Industrial liberty is, 
therefore, one condition of increase of population. 

In all cases of ‘‘race suicide’ the natural increase 


of population is thrown back into the hereditary 
and acquired interests of society which freeze out 
personal enterprise and incidentally starve the 
children of the man who attempts it—if he has 
any. The increase of ae poqnnag is forced to be- 
come hired men and, sad to say, hired women and 
children too. The energy of mind and body is di- 
rected by an aristocracy of intellect and wealth. 

Here and there large families are raised up by 
the most heroic work of parents, who literally work 
themselves to death for their children, sacrificing 
themselves every day with more heroism and cour- 
age than soldiers know, but the children or the 
children’s children do not repeat the offering. In- 
deed, a few generations of modern industrial life 
tend to make the bearing and rearing of vigorous 
children impossible. 

The remedy lies with a government which will 
prevent one class of citizens from preying upon 
another and provide a way for the industrial free 
dom of increasing population. Much can be done 
through the public schools and general agitation, 
but both government and education must be sup- 
plement by home and religious training, accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, and it is assumed 
by the principles which underlie the Constitution 
of the United States that the people will volun- 
tarily do this. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
EDITOR OF AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

In the ranks of organized labor varying views 
are held as to the necessity or efficiency of a large 
treasury. It is probably true that in the hands of a 
union of mushroom growth a large fund would be 
and is whata pistol or club may be to a new police- 
man—a temptation to use both whether needed or 
otherwise. 

We also know that there are some unions in 
dread of a large fund, fearing that it may create 
irresponsible officials. It is true that some unions 
believe that only running expenses are required to 
carry on a union, but a number of unions have 
learned by experience the usefulness of a large 
fund. Many unions still engage in contests with 


their employers without a dollar in their treasury, : 


or possibly only sufficient to carry them through a 
week. Then follows the appeal to other trades in 
aid of a worthy cause. 

‘It is your struggle as well as ours.’’ True! Do 
we not forget sometimes that the other trade is in 
conflict with their employers? In fact, today we are 
confronted, as all know, with the open shop ques- 
tion, involving every union in a lesser or greater 
degree. 

Too often the entire labor movement is charged 
with being selfish not only by employers but from 
sources within the ranks. 

Whether such statements come from sincere 
persons or emanate from disruptionists in the pay 
of the Cleveland Bosses’ Spy Auxiliary Union, the 
result is the same to the struggling union, allow- 
ing that the charge of selfishness has gathered 
moss and has an apparent semblance of truth 
about it. 

We may as well face the question and ask our- 
selves, ‘‘ Have the other unions whom we ap- 
pealed to for help been selfish,’’ or are we our- 
selves guilty of the charge failing to do for 
ourselves what we expect others to do for us? 

Those interested in such matters are not unmind- 

ful of the fact that there are exceptions—unions 
which, perhaps, never would havea chance to build 
up a fund, their numbers being small, and hence 
could never reach a fund sufficient to enter a con- 
test. Such unions should and do often get assist- 
ance. 
Employers sometimes resort to the plan of shut- 
ting down their mills or factories, under the pretext 
of poor trade or business, and after weeks of idleness 
the workpeople, having already exhausted all 
means of support, are confronted with a proposi- 
tion of a reduction of wages. Here the real strug- 
gle begins, when the resources of the union have 
been expended. Hunger and its attendant suffer- 
ings to those on strike and their families was an 
experience of the textile workers of Fall River 
which would bring tears to our eyes if they told 
all. The generosity of organized labor helped 
them much. How often could the different uniéns 
stand the strain of such generosity? 

Let my purppse not be misunderstood. There 
are extraordinary contests of labor when it would 
be almost impossible to make provision in keeping 
with the needs of a national strike in one trade. 
There are reasons, however, why unions should 
build up their treasuries and make some provision 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


in case of trouble. We frequently hear some one 
whisper to us our wages are too small to pay more 
dues. To such I would refer the iron workers 
of Pittsburg, who increased their wages from 
$1.75 to $4 perday. The patternmakers of New 
York and vicinity have added 40 per cent to their 
wages by the payment of 50 to 75 cents per week 
in dues. And many others could be cited. You may 
be forced into a contest at any time. 

If you refuse to pay large dues to your union 
your employer will take it from your wages. You 
will have no redress, there being no fund to 
protect you. Your union will become the best 
banker with whom you ever made an investment, 
if you will pay large dues. It will net higher 
wages; lessen chances of a strike. Easier to make 
agreements with an employer if he knows you 
have a big treasury behind you and your fellow 
unionists. Build up your treasury in times of 
peace and there will be no war. 
M. RAPHAEL. 


CARPENTERS’ AGREEMENT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7, 1905. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Enclosed you will 
find article of agreement properly signed extend- 
ing the time of expiration of the present trade 
agreement existing between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Fraternally yours, 
Wo. D. HUBER, 
General President. 





Agreement. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., /ume 7, 1905. 
Mr. THOMAS ATKINSON, Sec. American District, 
A. S. of C. and J., 
332 East 93d Street, New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In compliance with 
the resolutions of the convention of our respective 
organizations, held in June and September, 1904, 
wherein an extension of the present ‘‘ trade agree- 
ment’’ was advocated, pending the complete 
amalgamation of the two organizations, I, Wm. D. 
Huber, general president, on behalf of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
and we, the American District Committee, on be- 
half of the American District of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, do hereby agree 
to an extension of said agreement fora period of 
one year, or until January 1, 1906, with the un- 
derstanding that the five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
now on deposit at the Garfield National Bank 
of New York City remain there in accordance with 
the Strasser award until January 1, 1906. 
Wo. D. HuBER, Gen. Pres., 
On behalf of the United Brotherhood 
of C. and J. of America. 
Jas. M. ROGERS, 
District President, 
THOMAS ATKINSON, 
American District Secretary, 
On behalf of the Amalgamated Society 
of C. and J. 
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NEw YorK CITY. 
My DEAR MR. GOMPERS: 

A press association, with papers all over the 
country, has asked me to tell them of the growth 
of the Saturday half-holiday, and in fact, the gen- 
eral shortening of the workday which recently 
compelled them in Chicago to change the opening 
of the houses from 6 to 7 to 8 to 9, instead, as he 
tells me, because the crowd has shifted—men 
went to work so much later. This is an achieve- 
ment of organized labor which will strike the pub- 
lic mind perhaps more forcibly than anything else, 
because it represents the exact contrast to the 
natural hurry which we are so often warned 
against. Our people are growing more leisurely. 

I wish to confer with several in preparation for 
this (brief) article, to get the facts straight. Can 
you refer me to the proper party, in New York by 
all means? 

Faithfully yours, 
jJacos A. RIISs. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. Jacos A, Rus, 
New York City. 

DEAR Mr. Rus: You say that you are engaged 
in writing an article on the growth of the Saturday 
half- holiday, and in fact, the general shortening of 
the workday. You desire to have the facts straight 
and ask me in regard thereto. 

Of course I can not now enter into a statement 
in regard to the general shortening of the workday 
among the workingmen; that involves too much, 
and considerable of it can be ascertained from 
— documents, but in regard to the Saturday 

alf-holiday it may not take much time., 

Briefly stated, I may say that the Saturday half- 
holiday first manifested itself among the working- 
men of England. About 1884 the subject matter 
was discussed by the organized workingmen of 
New York City, which finally culminated in the 
presentation of a bill to the legislature of the state 
in 1884-5, and it was passed and signed by 
Governor Hill. 

All financial transactions requiring possible legal 
enforcement could not be transacted Saturday 
afternoon, and the banks and financial institutions 
were therefore closed down at 12 o’clock on that 
day of each week. These financial interests made 
a concentrated effort to secure the repeal of the 
Saturday half-holiday Jaw in the legislature of 
1885-6. The legislature passed the repealing act. 
At that time I was president of the workingmen’s 
assembly of the state of New York, and appeared 
before Governor Hill and made a verbal argument 
against his signing it. The governor appeared 
much impressed with my statement, and asked 
me to submit my protest and argument in 
writing, which I did. 

I was very much pleased to find that the 
governor not only vetoed the bill, but practically 
used my arguments and language for the grounds 
upon which he biased his veto. The legislature 
failed to pass the bill over the governor’s veto, 
and it has been a law ever since. 

I have not now in hand a copy of my letter to 
Governor Hill, nor need I give the arguments in 
favor of the Saturday half-holiday. I am depend- 
ing entirely upon my memory, which I am sure 
serves me well, in stating that the banks and 
financial institutions urged that they were at a 


disadvantage, owing to the fact that neither New 
Jersey nor Connecticut had Saturday half-holiday 
laws, and as a consequence the financial interests 
would be removed from New York to those two 
neighboring states. 

I urged in my letter to the governor that the 
banks and financial institutions of New York had 
not made an honest effort to conform their busi- 
ness to the law, and were confident that the suc- 
ceeding legislature would repeal the law; but if the 
law was permitted to stand it would not only prove 
advantageous to New York, but that the example 
would soon be followed by the enactment of simi- 
lar laws in the neighboring and other states of the 
country. 

I was confident that the beneficent results I pre- 
dicted would follow, but assure you that I did not 
divine that they would follow so soon as they have. 

A number of important matters interfere with 
my writing you at greater length upon this 

uestion at this time, but if you should desire any 
urther information please write for it and I shall 
endeavor to comply as soon as I can and to the 
best of my ability. 

Sincerely hoping that the above may Le of some 
assistance to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

N. B.—I am almost sure that the years stated in 
the above are accurate, but I would prefer that 
you would verify them; that is, as to the year 
when the law was passed and also the year when 
the effort was made for its repeal. 


Vienna, Austria, July 74, 7905. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The Austrian census of occupations recently 
taken discloses interesting facts. Nearly sixty per 
cent of the population engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions are employed in agricultural pursuits and only 
about one-fifth in the manufacturing industries, 

Of the whole number of persons engaged in oc- 
cupations 4,310,670 (31 per cent) were employers 
and persons working on their own account; 
4,084,476 persons (29 per cent) were members of 
the families of employers; the salaried officials, 
clerks, etc., numbered 444,751 (3 per cent); the 
wage earners 5,268,699 (37 per cent). The largest 
proportion of wage earners are agricultural laborers. 

According to the Austrian industrial census of 
1902 there were, exclusive of the relatives of em- 
ployers and of young persons under 16 years of 
age, 2,200,000 wage earners engaged in manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce, exclusive of railway 
service. The number of trade unionists was, in 
1903, 177,592; if we deduct the organized railway- 
men, agricultural laborers, etc., there remain in 
all other trades 148,597 organized workmen, or 
7.5 per cent of all wage earners. 

According to the last industrial census taken 
in Austria the number and percentage of all female 
persons engaged in manufactures, trade, and com- 
merce was as follows: Manufacturing industries, 
837,899, 24.9 per cent; trade and commerce, 
221,837, 32 per cent. 

In trade and commerce the proportion of women 
is considerably higher than in the manufacturing 
industries. 

The employment of young persons under 16 
years of age is not very extensive. 

HANS FEHLINGER. 





CONVENTIONS, 1905. 








August 1, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 
August 7, Boston, Mass., National Association 


Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 
August 7, Philadelphia, Pa., International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

August 8, Chicago, Ill., Shirt, Waist, and Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union. 

August 8, Chicago, IIl., Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union. 

August 13, Toronto, International Typographical 
Union. 

August 14, Sandyhill, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers’ Color Mixers. 

August 21, St. Louis, Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers, and Brass Workers’ Union. 

August—, New York, United Gold Beaters. 

September 7, Springfield, Mass., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

September 11, Easthampton, Mass., Elastic Gor- 
ing Weavers’ Amalgamated Association. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 

September 11, Toronto, Canada, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 


Iil., 


American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers, Springfield, Il. 


September 12, Springfield, 

September 18, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers. 

October 2, Kansas City, Mo., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Calkers of America. 

October 2, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 2, Buffalo, N. Y., International Photo- 
Engravers. 

October 17, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 26, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

November 6, Pen Argyl, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

November 13, Pittsburg, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 4, Denver, Colo., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

December 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Sea- 
men’s Union. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, mee anbrog Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada.| 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Stuart Reid. 


District No. I1.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada, 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, H. L. Eichelberger, Hugh Frayne. 


District No. IIl—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
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lilinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, N. W. 
Evans, Emmet T. Flood, Cal. Wyatt, Thos. F. Tracey, 
Thos. Flynn. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, lowa, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. V1.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo 


rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill_—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizers, Wm.S.Smth, C. O. Young, Chas H. Gram. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


=FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 


the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The 


information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 


They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—Excepting the vicinity of Boston, 
we are having a rather dull season at this writing. 
Prospects are bright for a good season the coming 
fall and winter. In Cleveland we compromised a 
strike for increased wages. Our local in St. Louis 
was locked out recently. 


Car Workers. 

Cc. C. Gaskins.—We recently formed new locals 
in Florida and Illinois. In Savannah, Ga., our 
local went on strike against the introduction of 
piece work on the Atlantic coast line system. 
After two weeks the men returned to day work. 
However, the amount earned by piece work will be 
kept account of and the men given choice at 
the end of month. From 300 to 500 men were 
affected by this strike. We are making steady 
progress, but could organize more rapidly if we 
had the funds. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers. 

Chas. A. Baustian.—We have chartered new 
locals in Salisbury and Goldsboro, N. C. peonneee. 
We have strikes on hand in Newark, . J., and 
Toledo, Ohio, for reduction of hours. In ‘Tampa, 
Fla., our local is out against the open shop. 

Cement Workers. 

T. K. Ryan.—Trade conditions good and all 
members are steadily employed. New locals are 
being added and the trade is showing a healthful 
expansion. Higher wages than the minimum is 
paid to members in our trade in many localities. 
Have formed locals in Tampa, Fla., and Hammond, 
Ind. 


Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—The average condition of the 
elevator constructing trade is fair at this writing. 
Prospects are good for the coming fall and winter. 
In Pittsburg and New Orleans we won strike for 
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increased wages, securing seven per cent increase. 
About seventy-five members were affected. We 
expended $100 in death benefit during the month. 


Foundry Employes. 

George Bechtold.—Trade conditions good. We 
won strike for increased wages in St. Joseph and 
St. Louis, Mo. Our members in New York have 
been on strike since June first. The employers’ as- 
sociations are using every means to disrupt our 
locals, but we feel confident of victory. We formed 
new local in Peekskill, N. Y. 

Fur Workers. 

C. E. Carlson.—A. F. of lL. organizers have done 
splendid work for our organization in the past two 
months. Have formed new locals in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Detroit, Mich., with over 100 members. 
In New York City Mr. Herman Robinson is devot- 
ing considerable time with the movement in our 
craft. As secretary-treasurer of the International 
Association of Fur Workers of United States and 
Canada, I wish to express my appreciation for the 
assistance rendered our organization through the 
A. F. of L. organizers. Condition of our craft very 
good. Montreal and Quebec, Canada, are two 
cities within our jurisdiction that are unorganized, 
and we would appreciate the assistance of A. F. of 
L. organizer there, they being the two fur cen- 
ters of Canada. 

Glass Bottle Blowers. 

Wm. Launer.—Our season is now practically 
closed and remains so during the month of August. 
Our wage agreement expired on June 30 and there 
is no doubt but what the wage scale for 1905-1906 
will be signed before September, 1905. This has 
been the first time in the history of our trade 
when all union men at Bridgeton, N. J., have been 
employed and from 65 to 70 non-union men walk- 
ing the streets of that city unemployed. 


Glass Workers. 

William Figolah.—Considering the season of 
the year, conditions are very fair in our trade. We 
have strike on at Boston against the open shop 
and to establish a minimum scale of wages. About 
thirty-six members are affected. We expended $50 
in death benefit during the month. 

Glove Workers. 

A. H. Cosselman.—There is plenty of employ- 
ment in our craft, but owing to the fact that our 
trade is not yet fully organized, conditions of em- 
ployment are far from satisfactory. The only locali- 
ties where conditions and wages are satisfactory 
are where the employer uses the union label. The 
demand for our label can be greatly increased, and 
we request all union men and friends to demand it 
when purchasing. We have strike on hand at Des 
Moines, Iowa, against reduction in wages and 


open shop. 
Knife Grinders. 

Richard Odlum.— Condition of trade good. 
During the month of July we generally lay off for 
about a week, while on the other hand all non- 
union shops lay off for about three to four weeks, 
and at the end of their vacation receive a reduc- 
tion in wages. 


Lace Operatives. 
M. F. Sulllivan.—General condition of trade 
fair. No strikes or troubles to report. Membership 
steadily increasing. 
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Laundry Workers. 


John L. Manning.—Conditions of trade good, 
especially in the custom laundry business. In Car- 
bondale where our local is on strike against the 
open shop central labor union has opened an 
agency for laundry work and are meeting with 
success in their efforts to establish the union shop. 
The lockout in Troy still continues with good 
prospects for the Jocked-out members, as there has 
been no desertion from the ranks. The independ- 
ent union has now affiliated with this international 
and it is the intention to make a determined stand 
against the Cluett Peabody Company, who are still 
on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize”’ list. 


Meat Cutters and Butchers. 


Homer D. Call.—At this writing we have a 
number of men out of employment but hope to see 
this condition remedied in the near future. In 
Geneva, N. Y., our men were locked out because 
of demand for shorter hours; the result was favor- 
able to the union. We had three deaths during the 
month and expended $150 in benefits. 

Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—Have chartered new locals in 
Mobile, Ala.; Biddeford and Lewiston, Me.; Elma, 
Wash.; West Franklin, Ill., and Port Allegheny, 
Pa. Have applications pending in a number of 
places. We are more than holding our own. 


Mule Spinners. 

Samuel Ross.—Condition of trade fairly good. 
No troubles to report. During the month we ex- 
pended $500 in death benefits. The benefit ex- 
penditure for 50 unemployed members was $750. 


Print Cutters. 

Thomas Eastwood.—All members are working 
steadily. An agreement has been made with the 
manufacturers who produce about ninety per cent 
of the wall paper in the United States whereby all 
their prints will be made by members of our asso- 
ciation during the coming year. 


Shingle Weavers. 

J. £. Campbell.—Our membership is picking up. 
Two new locals were formed during the month. 
Our members, by referendum vote, decided to in- 
crease local dues from 50 to 75 cents per month, 40 
cents to be paid the international as per capita 
and 25 per cent of that set aside for the defense 
fund. We have also established a death benefit. 
Each member is assessed 25 cents at every death. 
This went into effect the firstof May. Theshingle 
market is rather dull at this writing. 


Shipwrights and Joiners. 

Thomas Durett.—Trade throughout the country 
is rather dull, with no immediate prospects of im- 
provement, excepting a few lake ports. We won 
strike in Chicago, retaining the eight-hour day in 
five out of seven yards. About two hundred and 
fifty men were involved in this strike. We char- 
tered new local in Eagle Harbor, Wash., during 
the month. Our membership is steadily increasing. 


Shoe Workers. 

C. L. Baine.—Trade fair throughout the coun- 
try. Our members are generally well employed. 
Formed a new union in Yauco, Porto Rico, re- 
cently. We won strike for increased wages in 
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Whitman, Mass. In Cincinnati also won a strike 
for increased wages after three days. We recently 
expended $1,600 in death benefits, and $7,725.98 for 
sick and disabled members. Membership steadily 
increasing. 


Slate Workers. 


Robert J. Griffith. — Trade fair. All our men 
working. One employer conceded the nine hour 
day and increased wayes. The slate workers are 
holding their own. Work is plentiful and wages 
are satisfactory. 


FROM GENERAL, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—J. H. F. Moseley and E. K. 
Smith: 

Work particularly plentiful in the building 
trades. Other lines have steady employment. Con- 
dition of organized labor good. There area num- 
ber of unorganized workers in this vicinity, but 
the fair wages and improved conditions obtained 
by the organized workers cause most of them to 
see their mistake and get in line. Mine workers 
have succeeded in renewing their contract with 
some of the operators. We have had no strikes in 
the last month. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith.—M. J. Finnigan: 

Street railway employes organized during the 
month. Nearly all unions are in splendid condi- 
tion. Work is steady. Industrial conditions are 
fairly good, but there is room for further improve- 
ment. 

Hartford.—]. D. Kennedy: 

Work is pretty steady in all except for miners’ 
lines. Clerks are organizing. Several laws favor- 
able to labor and also needed amendments to 
existing labor laws were enacted by the last legis- 
lature. The demand for the union labels is gradu- 
ally increasing. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle: 

Building trades are in good shape and well em- 
ployed. We have had no recent changes in wages 
or hours. The machinists’ lodges throughout the 
country are giving splendid support to our labor 
temple. Cigarmakers are particularly active in 
their work for the union labels. Am trying to or- 
ganize the butcher workmen. Employers are try- 
ing to force the open shop on the structural iron 
workers. 

Oakland.—Chas. W. Petry: 

Organized labor in most lines is making good 
progress. The unorganized workers in some in- 
stances share the benefit of our improvements 
without expending any effort of theirown. Bakers 
with the aid of the central council secured the 
signing of their agreement without strike. They 
now receive $4 per day and work six days:per 
week. Laundry workers’ agreement has been 
signed up in all cases but one and that is only a 
matter of time. Several new unions have affiliated 
with the central trades council and we are strength- 
ening ourselves in every way against the employ- 
ers’ alliance. Telephone operators and garment 


Steam 
R. A. McKee.—The following localities have 
been organized during the month: Salem, Oreg.; 
Roanoke, Va.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Seattle, Wash., 
and Fort Williams, Ont. Have reinstated locals in 
Little Rock, Ark., and Wellston, Ohio. 


Watch Case Engravers. 

George Weidman.—Trade conditions are rather 
dull during midsummer, shops only working four 
or five days per week. We expect business to pick 
up shortly. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


workers are organizing. We have leased a labor 
headquarters for a term of years and intend to ad- 
vertise union labels on the outside of the building. 


Santa Rosa.—W. S. Gilbert: 

Work is steady and all organized workers are 
employed. Carpenters secured an advance of 50 
cents a day, their scale now being $3.50 for an 
eight hour day. The trades here are very well or- 
ganized excepting the tanners, who are working 
for whatever the employers choose to give them. 
A temporary injunction was issued by the superior 
court of this county against the labor council re- 
straining that body from sending out notices to 
the business firms setting forth the fact that a cer- 
tain transfer company was unfair to organized labor. 
The company is backed up by the citizens’ alli- 
ance. Organized labor does not propose to do 
anything unlawful and will not be restrained from 
exercising its rights. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. J. Lowe: 

Work is steady in all building lines. Organized 
labor in good shape, but the unorganized have to 
work 10 and 12 hours per day. However, we hope 
to have many of them in line by Labor Day. 
Have horseshoers, carriage workers, blacksmiths, 
waiters, stationary firemen, and carpenters’ unions 
under way. The union labels are well patronized. 
We have had no strikes recently. Most organized 
trades work the nine hour day. Wages are higher 
in organized crafts than last season. 


Miami.—W. G. Coates: 

Organized workers are in good shape. Unorgan- 
ized are mostly the unskilled workers and they 
seem indifferent to their condition. Masons have 
secured their wage agreement for $5 per day in 
the season. Building trades work the eight hour 
day. Mechanics’ wages are $2.75 per day and un- 
skilled laborers $1.50. Teamsters are organizing. 
Employment steady in most trades. 

Ybor City.—T. S. Pettis: 

The outlook is bright fora good union town 
here. Unorganized workers are coming in line and 
we are pushing the work of organization right 
along. Work is steady in most trades. Carpenters 
and bricklayers obtained increase in wages and re- 
duction of hours. The state federation was instru- 
mental in securing passage of a child labor law in 
the state at the last legislature. It prohibits chil- 
dren under 16 years from working in factories. We 
have been trying for five years to get this law 
enacted. Have one new union under way. 
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GEORGIA. 

Rome.—P. W. Marshall: 

Work is comparatively steady in this section. 
Carpenters secured the nine hour day without 
strike. Their condition is steadily improving as 
the result of organization. Organized workers are 
so far ahead of the unorganized in every respect 
that there can be no comparison. A movement is 
on foot for the municipal ownership of electric 
light plant in this city. Garment workers were 
locked out recently because they organized. ‘As 
yet no settlement has been effected, but the out- 
look for the starting of a new factory is good. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 

Carterville.—James Kelley: 

There are no idle men in this city. The condi- 
tion of the organized workers, owing to their own 
efforts, is better than that of the unorganized. 
Have no strikes to report. The union labels are 
well patronized by union men. 


Chicago.—M. Donnelly: 

Am building up locals of the butcher workmen 
and meat cutters. In the packing house industry 
employment is steady. Condition of organized 
workers fair. We keep upa continual agitation for 
the union labels. Am reorganizing a packing 
trades council which disbanded last November. 


Danville.—Geo. A. Hessler: 

Condition of the organized workers fair, but the 
unorganized are in bad shape. Have three new 
unions under way. The cigarmakers are particu- 
larly advertising their label. 

Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg: 

Work is steady and wages up to the standard. 
Union men work the hours secured in their wage 
agreements. Organized workers enjoy splendid 
conditions and there is more employment this sum- 
mer than ever before. The unorganized in some 
measure share the benefits secured by the efforts 
of the organized workers. The shot-firers’ bill, 
which refers to miners’ conditions, was passed by 
the legislature of this state. Have two new unions 
under way. 

Du Quoin.—Chas. Ross: 

Organized labor is in good condition. All union 
men have steady employment. Employers and or- 
ganized employes seem to work in harmony. We 
have had no strike for a year. Teamsters on city 
work have succeeded in getting the city council 
to increase their wages about seven per cent. The 
central labor union is making good progress in the 
work for the union labels. 


Kewanee.—A. Menche: 

Conditions are improving for all workers in this 
section. The unorganized workers partially share 
the benefits secured by the efforts of the organized 
workers in some branches. Union men secure 
higher wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized. Work issteady. Laundry workers organized 
recently. Several labor laws, which are of material 
benefit to the workers in Illinois, were enacted by 
the last state legislature. 

Lincoln.—Wm. Weber: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but employment 
has not been so plentiful as usual this summer. 
After a short strike on the water works in this city 
for the eight hour day we compromised on nine 
hours at $1.75 per day. 
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INDIANA. 


Huntington.—1. J. Swihart: 

Organized workers in all lines secure much better 
conditions than the unorganized. Work is steady 
for union men. All organized workers patronize 
the union labels. 

Indianapolis.—L,. P. McCormack: 

Industrial conditions improving in this section. 
Work is steady. We have secured several advances 
in wages without strike. Wages are higher and 
hours shorter in the organized crafts, owing to as- 
sociated effort, than among the unorganized 
workers. There is a steady demand for the union 
labels. 

Jasonville.—W. M. Lee: 

Wage scales and agreements are lived up to and 
the hours are eight and nine per day for union 
men. Unskilled laborers are not yet organized. 
They need to be educated up to it. We have had 
no strikes recently. 


Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Most organized trades are enjoying good con- 
ditions secured through their own efforts, but the 
unorganized workers are obliged to accept what- 
ever the employer chooses to give them. Work is 
steady in alllines. Blacksmiths organized recently. 
We are preparing fora great Labor Day celebra- 
tion. Union labels are well patronized. 

Terre Haute.—Jas. W. Bruder: 

Organized labor in this city in good shape. Glass 
bottle blowers’ convention was held in this city 
during the month. Union men are in demand by 
employers in all lines. Work is steady and plenti- 
ful for union men. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: 

Organized labor in good shape owing to its own 
efforts, but the condition of the unorganized work- 
ers is bad. We have the eight hour day and wages 
have advanced $1 per day for most unions. We are 
doing good work for the union labels. Have four 
new unions under way. 

Muskogee.—Thos. I. Leach: 

Organized workers on account of their greater 
reliability find preference with the employers in 
this locality. Work is rather dull here for the 
building trades in this season of the year. The 
farmers’ unions are co-operating with the trade 
unions and prove a great aid to the labor move- 
ment in this locality. Freight handlers, pressmen, 
federal union, and others are organizing. There is 
a good demand for the union labels. 

South McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized labor in fair shape. There is no great 
rush of work at this writing in the building trades 
but the. prospects are bright for plenty of work in 
that line. The eight hour day is general among 
organized crafts. Painters and waiters have organ- 
ized. Have other local unions of hotel employes 
under way. Good work is done for the union labels 
by union men. 


IOWA. 


Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

Much difference is noticed in the conditions of 
the unorganized workers as compared with the 
organized. The organized workers obtain satisfac- 
tory conditions while the unorganized are obliged 
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to oe what is offered, and their employment is 
unsteady. Coal operators are trying to reduce the 
miners’ wage scale. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell: 

Organized workers have secured better condi- 
tions than at this time last year. We have been 
conservative in demands and have gradually 
brought about better wages and conditions. The 
unorganized workers have received some benefits 
through the efforts of the union men, and are will- 
ing to reap where the unions have sown without 
helping to defray any of the expense or do any of 
the work. At this time all union men are steadily 
employed. Painters secured an increase of 25 cents 
per day and the union shop. Boilermakers and 
machinists have signed agreement with railroad 
company for another year, securing better condi- 
tions. Carpenters are on strike against the open 
shop, but at this time all are employed elsewhere. 
Only a few contractors are involved. Wood 
workers’ union is making great gains in member- 
ship. Building trades are thoroughly organized. 
Operative plasterers have formed a union. Electri- 
cal workers, street railway employes, and machine 
shop laborers are about to organize. 

Ocelwein.—John W, Evans: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition, main- 
taining standard wages and conditions. We have 
had no recent strikes or reductions in wages. 
Union men maintain better wages with less trouble 
than the unorganized. Plumbers have organized. 
Also organized a federal union during the month. 
Teamsters are expecting to organize. Union label 
goods are generally demanded by all union men. 
Employment less steady than in the spring season. 

Ottumwa.—\,. Lightner: 

All skilled trades are pretty well organized. 
Team drivers are organizing. Bakers have secured 
their union scale in all shops. Team drivers also 
had their scale signed. Women’s label league is 
doing good work for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 

Newton.—H. H. Fisher: 

All organized trades here are in good shape and 
secure fair wages. On the other hand, the unor- 
ganized are cutting prices on each other in the 
competition for work. Work is steady. The organ- 
ized workers have secured increased wages in sev- 
eral instances without strike. Plasterers have or? 
ganized. Several new unions are about to organize. 
The union labels find a plentiful demand. 


KENTUCKY. 

Flenderson.—T. G. Roll : 

All trades have been pretty steadily employed 
this spring and summer. The unorganized workers 
are poorly paid, but the organized workers main- 
tain their last year’s scale of wages. All organized 
trades are working the eight and nine hour day. 
Flour and cereal mill employes, drug clerks, horse- 
shoers, and teamsters have unions under way. All 
unions are pushing the work for the union labels. 


Newport.—W. H. Stembel : 

All skilled trades are well organized and in fair 
working condition, Laundry workers are about to 
organize. Organized workers, owing to united 
effort, are far in advance of the unorganized as re- 
gards conditions. City and county officials are 
standing with organized labor as against the em- 


ployers’ associations. There is an increasing de- 
mand for the union labels. 

Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

Work is plentiful and the eight hour day 
general among organized crafts. Wages are up to 
the standard of last year. Organized workers 
secure much superior conditions to the unorgan- 
ized. We do splendid work for the union labels. 
Barbers are making progress in securing recogni- 
tion of their union shop card. 


MAINE. 


Millinocket.—Ernest Graham: 

Every trade in this town is organized and in 
good shape. Work is steady. A union co-operative 
store was organized during the month and is doing 
good business. Clerks are organizing. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 

Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

Organized trades in good shape. Carpenters and 
machinists are particularly active in increasing 
membership. Work is steady for union men. 
Since they organized the car workers have 
reduced their working hours without strike. 
Blacksmiths are organizing. The demand for 
union labels is increasing steadily. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—Geo. A. Keene: 

Conditions of organized labor are improving, 
but much remains to be accomplished. Employ- 
ment in the principal industry here, which is 
shoemaking, is rather unsteady at this writing. 

Pittsfield.—James Henchey: 

Work is steady and all organized trades in good 
shape. On the other hand, the unorganized textile 
workers and metal workers are in bad shape and 
do not receive the wages they would get if organ- 
ized. Coal handlers are on strike for reduction in 
hours. Federal labor union organized recently. 
We have committee working for the union labels. 

Taunton.—D. O. McGlashing: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
gaining ground. Everything seems to be in favor 
of organized labor in this vicinity. Employment 
is steadier and more plentiful than last year. 
Laborers have organized. Have many new unions 
under way and will get them in line before long. 
We have held open mass meetings with good 
speakers in attendance, which have aroused the 
working people to their duty. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bay City.—Alva Walters: 

Organized labor is booming in this section. The 
organized trades are coming closer together. All 
trades find employment fairly plentiful, excepting 
the miners, who are running about one-third time. 
Horseshoers organized recently. Unskilled labor- 
ers, lumber pilers, and brickmakers are under 
way. 

Charlotte.—Herbert Proctor: 

Condition of organized labor, owing to united 
effort, is better than that of the unorganized, al- 
though the unorganized in many instances share 
the benefits obtained by the organized workers. 
There are no strikes or lockouts at this time. 
Business men in this vicinity favor organized labor. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 
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Grand Rapids.—Eugene F. Gourdeau: 

Conditions improving for organized trades. All 
are enjoying the Saturday half holiday and the 
non-union men are sharing this benefit, although 
receiving less wages. Despite this, they seem un- 
able to see that it is their duty to join the move- 
ment and aid in securing all its benefits. Work is 
becoming more plentiful. Slight gains have been 
made by the bakers in all but one shop as regards 
wages. The unions are steadily increasing their 
membership, notably the painters. Cement work- 
ers are organizing. 

Mount Clemens.—C. A. Diehl: 

Organized labor is enjoying the best conditions 
ever obtained in this vicinity, while non-union men 
are reaping the results of their own indifference. 
Work is plentiful forall crafts. Carpenters secured 
their new agreement calling for an increase of 
three cents per hour and the union shop. The 
municipal government will expend $120,000 to 

ave streets and build sewers Union men are to 
ave the preference on the work. 


Port Huron.—P. J. McCormack and Leroy Deal: 

Condition of organized labor improving. The 
unorganized realize their position and are coming in 
line. Expect soon to have three new unions in line. 
Will organize electrical workers and plumbers. 
Machinists.are resisting the apprentice system on 
the Grand Trunk railway. The cigarmakers are 
actively advertising their union label. Our unions 
will do better work as they realize the value of co- 
operating with each other. Employment is some- 
what slack during midsummer. 


MINNESOTA. 

St. Cloud.—l,. R. Porter: 

Work is steady in most lines. Conditions are 
far better for the organized workers, owing to their 
own efforts, than for the unorganized. There are 
about four hundred unorganized car workers in 
this city. Will try to get them in line. All our 
unions have passed resolutions to support the typo- 
graphical union in their effort for the eight hour 
day. All organized trades in good shape. 


MISSOURI. 

Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Unor- 
ganized have to make the best of the terms the 
employers offer. Work is fairly steady in all lines. 
All unions are working to push the union labels to 
the front. 

Jefferson City.—H, F. Sarman: 

As result of organization we secured a decided 
improvement in wages and reduction of hours. 
Work is steady and union men secure good con- 
ditions.. Garment workers have organized. The 
union labels are being advertised in order to bring 
them more prominently into public favor. 

Joplin.—F. N. Ford: 

Plasterers, plumbers, and lathers organized 
during the month. Teamsters and a federal labor 
union are under way. Organized labor in good 
shape and all unions are progressing. Work is 
steady. A labor paper has just been started in this 
city which we hope will be of great aid to the 
labor movement here. Good work is done by the 
union label league for the union labels. 

Springfield.—H. A, W. Juneman: 

Work continues fairly steady. Organized work- 
ers secure fair conditions of employment. Strike 
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of the molders in the Crescent Foundry was settled 
to the satisfaction of the union. Leather workers 
are making progress. Committee on the union 
label is doing fair work. 


St. Joseph.—J. E. Murphy: 

Employment plentiful and steady. Industrial 
conditions good. Street railway employes secured 
advance in wages and shorter hours. Printers held 
a large eight hour meeting, at which President 
Lynch was present. Central labor council gave a 
labor carnival to raise funds for organization pur- 
poses. We are advertising the union labels and 
demanding them. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—A. E. Canfield and E. Ingram: 

Nearly all trades here are organized and secure 
good conditions. Work is fairly steady, but rather 
dull in the building line at this time. Stationary 
engineers secured advance in wages from several 
employers without strike. Nearly all trades work 
the eight hour day. Stationary engineers and 
brewery workers have organized. Good work is 
done for the union labels by the trades assembly. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—Dennis O'Leary: 

All organized trades, with only two exceptions, 
are in good condition and have satisfactory wage 
agreements. Work is steady in all lines. The 
wages and conditions secured by the organized are 
far in advance of unorganized. City counsel passed 
resolution in favor of Saturday half holiday. Hod 
carriers are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dover.—Johnu J. McClimont: 

Organized workers are holding their own as re- 
gards wages and hours. Trades not on piece work 
mostly have the eight hour day ; some few work 
the nine hour day. The unorganized workers are 
in very poor shape; they work 10 hours for $1.25 
to $2.75 per day. We have had no strikes or lock- 
outs in this vicinity recently. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Unorganized workers in poor condition, and we 
are trying to organize them and improve their con- 
Alition. Organized labor in good shape. Work is 
fairly plentiful. We won strike at chemical works 
recently. Eight hour day is being discussed more 
widely than ever. The label committee is doing 
good work for the union labels. Have two new 
unions under way. 


Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Work is steady; in fact, some lines, such as the 
printers, butchers, machinists, and building trades, 
are very busy. Cigarmakers increased minimum 
wage scale from $7 to $8. Brewery workers have 
renewed four-year agreement; same conditions as 
previous agreement, excepting the provision for 
the eight hour day for inside men. Brewery drivers 
have done away with Sunday work and increased 
the pay for overtime from 30 to 50 cents per hour. 
Central labor union is arranging mass meetings 
for organization and agitation. Portable engineers 
have organized. Italian laborers organized. Meat 
cutters, pile drivers, aud other unions are organiz- 
ing. All union labels are patronized. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


NEW YORK. 


Ithaca.—C. H. Dobberthien: 

As a rule employment is steady. Condition of 
the union men steadily improving. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Syracuse.—Henry F. Waack: 

Employment is plentiful and steady. Conditions 
good for all organized crafts. Organized workers 
receive higher wages and shorter hours than the 
unorganized. Horseshoers and sheet metal workers 
are on strike for increased wages. Glaziers settled 
their strike by accepting a nine hour day at $2.25. 
Formerly they worked 10 hour day at $2. Commit- 
tee from the central labor union pushes all union 
labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Union men find employment steady in all lines. 
Organized labor in fairly good shape, securing 
better wages and working less hours than the un- 
organized. Stationary firemen and unskilled labor- 
ers are about to organize. We are pushing the union 
labels to the best of our ability. There have been 
no industrial disturbances recently. 

Durham.—A. H. McGhee: 

Federal labor union was organized during the 
month. Tobacco workers, teamsters, and cooks 
are about to form unions. Work is steady in all 
lines. The union labels are well patronized. Wages 
and hours same as last year. 


OHIO. 

Columbus.—W. B. Hartman : 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Work is steady. We have secured reduction in 
working hours and improvements in wages this 
spring without strike. The union labels are being 
agitated. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee : 

Organized labor in good shape; employment 
fairly steady. A large pottery is now under erection 
which when finished will employ many men. Have 
one new union under way. Good work is done for 
the union labels. There are but few unorganized in 
this locality. 

Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

Organized labor in good shape and making 
steady progress. Have secured Saturday half 
holiday in two shops without strike. One new 
union was organized during the month. Have two 
more under way. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

Work is fairly steady in this section. Unorgan- 
ized workers are in very bad shape and can not in 
any way be compared with the organized workers, 
who enjoy satisfactory conditions. The union 
labels are patronized by all union men. 

Lawton.—J. H. Lynch: 

Organized labor * steadily improving. On the 
other hand, the unorganized workers are in 
wretched condition. Work is fairly steady. Team- 
sters of Oklahoma City and street carmen and 
painters of South McAlester, and federal labor 


union and printers of Guthrie have recently or- 
ganized. Have many new unions under way at 
this writing. The farmers’ union has become a 
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great aid to organized labor by demanding the 
union label and the union store card at all times. 


Shawnee.—T. E. Adams: 

At this writing work is rather slack. Wages are 
practically the same as last year, and the eight 
hour day is worked by most trades. A city ordi- 
nance recently passed provides that all mynicipal 
work shall be done by union labor. We are con- 
sidering a proposition to build a $50,000 labor 
temple. Chamber of Commerce has donated a site 
worth $10,000 for the purpose. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny.—Thos. R. Farren: 

Since organizing a number of trades have im- 
proved their conditions. Work is steady. Car 
workers have organized at Butler. Have another 
local under way. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Many advances have been secured without 
strike. 

Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Building trades enjoy steady work. Carpenters 
secured an increase making scale 28 cents per hour 
for nine hour day. Printing pressmen and assist- 
ants have organized. Bartenders’ union under way. 
Condition of organized labor is good. There is an 
increasing demand for the union labels. 


Altoona.—]. H. Imler: 

Organized labor has through associated effort 
the advantage over the unorganized trades as re- 
gards conditions. This is particularly noticeable 
in the organized building crafts. Wages have ad- 
vanced recently but hours remain about the same 
as last year. Work is steady. Have three new 
unions under way. _ 

Easton.—]J. H. Wesley: 

Organized workers are enjoying improved con- 
ditions as the result of their efforts. Work is steady. 
We have had no strikes here for some time. There 
is a general improvement in working conditions in 
this section. Organized labor had every advantage 
over the unorganized ; the latter are very much in 
the minority. Bakers and teamsters are organizing. 
We find a steady demand for the union labels from 
all union men and women. 


Hazelton.—John P. Gallagher: 

Industrial conditions here could be improved 
but the organized workers have the advantage over 
the unorganized in most respects. Work is steady. 
Electrical and sheet metal workers have organized. 
Patternmakers are about to form union. 


Hokendauqua.—H. W. Trexler: 

Work is steady in all lines. Organized labor in 
good shape, but the condition of the unorganized 
workers is deplorable. Cement workers have im- 
proved their conditions as result of strike. Bar- 
tenders of Allentown have organized. Cement and 
blast furnace workers are likely to organize. The 
union labels are pushed. 

Irwin.—Henry O’ Neill: 

Organization is only beginning here. Bartenders 
organized six weeks ago and this may show the 
way to some of the other crafts. Mine workers are 
putting forth every effort to get the miners here 
well organized. Union miners in other sections 
work the eight hour day at the union scale, whereas 
the miners here have not made much progress in 
the last few years. However, we hope to improve 
conditions here by thorough organization. 
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Kittanning.—W. Cunningham and P. J. Mc- 
Laughlin: 

Organized labor in good shape and still improv- 
ing. Wages are up to the standard in most lines. 
All building here is done by union labor. Federal 
labor union is about to organize. We are trying to 
organize the potters. Union men demand the 
union labels. 

New Castle——Philip S. Evans: 

Building trades working to full capacity; other 
trades find employment about normal. This is an 
eight hour town throughout and the shorter work- 
day has been accomplished without strike. There 
is a good demand for the union labels. 

New Kensington.—W. Crawford : 

Organized labor in fair shape. Union men work 
eight hours and secure higher wages than the un- 
organized. Committee from the trades council is 
working for the union labels. Good work has been 
done in this line and we can find the union label on 
almost any kind of any article demanded. Nearly 
every craft in this city is organized and the unions 
have established harmonious relations with em- 
ployers. The recently organized central body will 
be of great aid to the unions in this city. 

Pittsburg.—H. J. Carey: 

All trades have signed agreements for the year 
and conditions are favorable for organized crafts. 
Work is steady. Plumbers signed union shop 
agreement for three years. Waiters are about to 
organize. Label committee is doing good work for 
the union labels. 

Scranion.—John E. Galligan: 


Work is plentiful, particularly in the machinists © 


and building trades. Organized trades secure much 
better conditions than those where no organization 
exists. Unorganized workers share the benefits 
secured by the efforts of the union men in many 
instances. Recent meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. in this city was of great bene- 
fit to the organized crafts. Teamsters have organ- 
ized. Machinists are organizing in two cities in this 
vicinity. 

York.—Harry M. Goodling and B. F. Inners: 

Work is steady in all lines except the building 
trades. Organized workers secure from 10 to 20 
per cent better wages and work from one to four 
hours less per day than the unorganized. New 
child labor law is being enforced. The union labels 
are well patronized. Pipe fitters have organized. 
There have been no strikes recently. Wages and 
hours for union men about the same as Jast season. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell: 

Organized labor is in better-condition than it 
has been for years. The unorganized in some in- 
stances share the benefits which arise from organ- 
ization, although there is a difference of 25 per 
cent in wages in favor of the organized workers. 
Work is steady. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—]J. 1. Kiley: 

Organized labor is steadily improving condi- 
tions. Work is fairly steady. We have had no 
recent changes as regards wages or hours. 
Women’s label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.—A. E. Hill: 

Organized labor is in better condition this sum- 
mer than it has been for years. Work is steady, 
but particularly so in the building trades. Car- 
penters gained some concessions as result of strike. 
Printers secured the eight hour day on monotype 
machines. Paperhangers have organized. Label 
committee is doing good work. 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont.—P. J. Davies: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining in this sec- 
tion. The unorganized are coming in line. Re- 
cently the laundry workers, hotel porters, icemen, 
steam engineers, and retail clerks organized. Bar- 
tenders, waiters, and painters of Port Arthur are 
about to organize Painters increased their wages 
20 cents per day without strike. The municipal 
government employs union labor on all buildings 
and repair work. Women’s label league is actively 
working for the union labels. 

Ennis.—R. A. Higgins: 

Blacksmiths and helpers have organized. Paint- 
ers and machinists’ helpers are organizing. Or- 
ganized labor is in much better condition than un- 
organized. New members are added to the local 
unions at all meetings. Workissteady. The farm- 
ers’ union is strong in this section and works in 
harmony with the trade unions. Typographical 
unions held eight hour conferences in Dallas during 
the month. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor has been making good progress 
during the past month. Employment is unusually 
steady. Asa result of six weeks’ strike the tinners 
secured a splendid agreement giving them eight 
hour day, with 45 cents a day increase in the min- 
imum wage scale, and union shop. Clerks secured 
maximum hour and minimum wage scale—first of 
its kind in the country. All stores but two have 
signed up, and we will get them in line. Street 
railway men of Fort Worth have organized. Very 
active work is done for the union labels. 

UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. 1. Gant: 

Nearly all trades have steady employment. Or- 
ganized labor in fair shape. Carpenters were suc- 
cessful in their demand for union shop, and se- 
cured 50 cents per day increase without strike. 
Non-unionists receive from 20 to 50 cents per day 
less than the union men and work from one to two 
hours more per day. We are trying to enforce the 
eight hour law on all public works. Stage em- 
ployes are likely to organize. Considerable work 
is done by ali unions in the interest of the union 


labels. 

VERMONT. 
Burlington.—Walter L. Boynton: 
Stationary firemen are organizing. Work is 

steady. Unorganized workers receive low wages 
but the union men secure far better conditions. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 

Montpelier.—W. D. Jones: 

Work is fairly steady. We have had no strikes 
recently. Wages and conditions have improved 
slightly this season. All union men demand and 
receive higher wages than the unorganized work- 
ers. There is a growing demand for union label 
goods. Retail clerks are organizing. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk.—W. F. Fields: 

Building trades are booming. All organized 
trades are in good shape. Wages have advanced 
in some trades without strike. Harmony prevails 
throughout union ranks and everything is moving 
nicely. Barbers are organizing. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor making good progress but the 
unorganized workers still work long hours for low 
wages. No strikes or lockouts recently. Tobacco 
workers have organized. We are pushing the union 


labels. 
WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham.—W. Frank Moyer: 

Brewery workers have organized. Firemen are 
organizing. We intend to have the state eight 
hour law enforced and suit has been entered 
against one of the principal street contractors of 
the city for an alleged violation of the law. The 
union labels are demanded. Employment rather 
unsteady during the summer season. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse.—B. A. Emerton: 
Organized labor is enjoying favorable conditions 


and all trades have steady employment. Printers 
have secured the eight hour day and all other 
trades have favorable agreements. City council 
has agreed to pay teamsters scale work on all city 
work. Good work is done for the union labels. 


PORTO RICO. 


Arecibo.—E. Padilla: 

Organization of labor has brought decided im- 
provements to the workers. Many employers are 
hostile to organization and this makes our work 
more difficult. Wages have improved about thirty 
per cent since the strike. Conditions are un- 
changed. Agricultural workers on the coffee 
plantations are organizing and will adopt the 
union label. Three new unions have been formed 
recently. Seven locals of agricultural workers are 
under way. 

Ponce.—Jose Ma Torres: 

All organized trades are making progress. We 
have secured no improvements without strike, 
but as the result of the strike the wages have im- 
proved 10 to 15 percent in favor of the agricul- 
tural laborers. Five unions of agricultural laborers 
and domestic workers have organized recently. 
Have four new unions under way. 





. DOMINION NOTES. 


Halifax, N. S.—Thomas D. Sheehan: 

Conditions remain about the sameas last month. 
Tailors are rapidly gaining in membership. Paint- 
ers are in good shape and have now the banner 
union in the city. Employment at this writing is 
unsteady for all skilled mechanics, but the un- 
skilled laborers have plenty of work. Bartenders 
have formed a union. 

Moosejaw, N. W. T.—D. Stamper: 

Organized workers are in good condition and 
secure 30 per cent higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized workers. Work is steady in building trades 
and railroad work. Sewer men and laborers em- 
ployed by a contractor putting in water works and 
sewerage system have twice been on strike for 
higher wages, but were not successful. They are 
not organized, and receive only $1.75 per day. 
Their demand was for $2 per day. They did not 
understand the value of organizing. Bartenders 
have organized. Painters and laborers are forming 
unions. There is an increasing demand for the 
union labels. 

Toronto.—W. V. Todd: 

A feature of the labor situation here and 
throughout the province is the large and continued 
influx of immigrants from Europe, many of whom 
are mechanics. The labor situation, generally, 
may be classed as active, the building trades being 
fully employed. Machinists on the Grand Trunk 
Railway system are on strike because of the re- 
fusal of the employers to enter into a reasonable 


agreement similar to the agreements entered into 
by other railway companies and the unions. How- 
ever, there are good prospects of a favorable termi- 
nation of the strike. This same company is in 
trouble with the telegraphers employed, the com- 
pany having refused to abide by the terms of the 
recent arbitration. The union label is in fair de- 
mand in this section. 

Winnipeg, Man.—J. F. Grassick: 

Organized labor is in pretty fair shape, but the 
condition of the unorganized workers is poor; un- 
skilled laborers receive very low wages. Lathers 
and inside electrical workers are on strike at this 
writing for increased wages. Plumbers are also 
having some trouble on this account. Bricklayers 
are building a labor temple, and other unions are 
contributing generous support. Trades council 
succeeded in having a fair wage clause passed, 
which is to be included in all city contracts. Book- 
binders and mailers have organized. Barbers and 
carriage workers are organizing. 


Organizer L. E. Fales reports from Cuba: ‘‘The 
organization of the trades on this island is but re- 
cent and is not yet strong enough to show much 
improvement in the conditions. Two new unions 
were organized during the month and seven others 
are under way. The condition of the unorganized 
workers is deplorable. Wages very low when com- 
pared with the cost of living. This is the dull sea- 
son as to employment. 








CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


[Excerpt from Mrs. Florence Kelly’s report to the National Consumers’ League. ] 


(Continued from July issue.) 


Rhode Island. 


The state of Rhode Island has enacted a statute which 
authorizes the continued employment of all those 
children to whom certificates have hitherto been 
granted, even though the children may now be only 12 
years of age. Until January 1, 1907, all other children 
must have authenticated certificates showing that they 
are 13 years of age; and after that date all will be re- 
quired to prove that they are 14 years ofage. Work is 
prohibited after eight o’clock and before six o’clock in 
the morning for those under 16 years of age, and must 
not exceed 10 hours in one day and 58 hours in one week. 
Children may work unlimited hours on Saturday and 
during the fourdays immediately preceding Christmas. 

There is no requirement that children should be able 
to read and writein English, or that they should have 
attended school. 

Itis difficult to see how any law could do less for the 
protection of children than this curious specimen of 
pseudo-philanthropic legislation. 


Vermont. 


A brilliant contrast with the new law of Rhode Island 
is the measure adopted in October, 1904, by Vermont. 
Before that children could legally work in the mills at 
the age of 10 years, during vacation, if they were able to 
read and write English. Since the enactment of the new 
law they must attend school to the fifteenth birthday 160 
days each year; and although they may work eight hours 
a day during vacation after the twelfth birthday, they 
must first be able to read and write in the English lan- 

uage. To the age of 16 years they can not legally work 
onger than eight hours in one day and 48 hours in one 
week, or between 7 at night and 7 in the morning. 
While Vermont has little manufacture and less com- 
merce, with no mines, or glass works, her textile indus- 
tries scattered in many cases in remote communities, 
have found uses for many young children. And many 
immigrant children have, in times recently passed, suf- 
fered the bitter experience of isolation in the defective 
enforcement of the compulsory education law and the 
absence of the protecting factory inspector. 


West Virginia. 


West Virginia, until the present year, merely pro- 
hibited the employment of children in mines and 
factories to the age of 12 years, and required attendance 
at school 16 weeks in the year tothe fourteenth birthday. 
The new law prohibits the employment of minors under 
the age of 14 years in factory, workshops, or mercantile 
establishments during the term of the public school. The 
penalty for each violation is from $10 to $20, the com- 
missioner of labor to enforce the provision. 

This is reinforced by a special law applying to the 
district of Wheeling, requiring the consecutive attend- 
ance at school, throughout the year, ofall children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 years, with a penalty of $2 for 
the first offense and $5 for each subsequent one. It is in- 
teresting to note. however, thata violation arises only 
when achild fails to attend one-fourth of the number of 
days on which regular sessions are held. 

In view of the rapid growth in West Virginia, of the 
tobacco and glass industries, the weak points of this bill 
areits permission of labor during vacation for children 
of all ages, and its failure to prohibit night work or 
stipulate the length of the working day, or to require 
that children must be able to read and write in the 
English language. 

The Net Result. 


It is always to be remembered that the accident insur- 
ance companies require the insured employers to obey 
the provisions of the state laws for the protection of the 
working children. This is of great value to the children, 
whether there are factory inspectors provided by the 
state or whether there are none. If there are such 
officers, their efforts are thus reinforced; and if there 
are none, the laws receive, by reason of these companies, 
a degree of attention and obedience not otherwise to be 
obtained. 

For this reason the passage of the recent statutes in 
Delaware, Kansas, Vermont, and West Virginia, where 
industry is not yet very highly developed, is doubly 
valuable. These laws will be obeyed in those parts of 
the state where they are most needed, and also they will 
operate to prevent the development of the worst evils of 
child labor on a large scale with the gradual develop- 
ment of industry. 


It is to be observed that where exemptions aregranted 
it is to the disadvantage of the children who most need 
civic care—the children of the widows and disabled in 
Delaware and in California and the children who have 
no school records (i. e., the recent immigrants) in 

Cansas. Moreover, these exemptions are usually made 
in the interest of exactly those employers who are both 
most powerful in the community, and also the most 
ruthless employers. It is in the glassworks that the loss 
of an eye is one of the regular risks of the trade incurred 
by the children who are required to work at night and 
who grow so sleepy that they can not see to avoid each 
other, and collide, destroying each other’s sight. It is in 
the canneries that, during the season, work is commonly 
carried on “from light to dark,” i.e, from 4 o’clock 
in the morning to 10 or 11 o’clock at night, with many 
little children. 

The long hours granted to the merchants for Saturday 
nights and for the days before Christmas (in Pennsy]- 
vania and Rhode Island) are for the benefit of the mer- 
chants and their cruel customers. and are at the expense 
of young workers who have to go from overheated stores, 
after the fatigue of the hardest day’s work of the year, 
ont into the winter night. Morever, girls who are known 
to make the journey home late at night are in some 
cases watched for by unscrupulous men and subjected 
to insult, if not to actual injury. 

If we survey the total result of the year’s progress, as 
indicated in these 10 statutes, the most obvious gain is 
that six states now appear for the first time in the 
lengthening list of those which prohibit theemployment 
of children to the fourteenth birthday. These states are 
California, Delaware, Kansas, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. And although the Rhode Island 

rovision will not take effect for many months to come, 
t is, nevertheless, much to have the principle recog- 
nized in that belated state that 14 is the age to which 
ultimately work is to be forbidden. 

The next in importance among the gains is, perhaps, 
the spreading recognition of the need of proof ot the age 
of the children who are candidates for permission to 
enter upon the life of toil, and the wisdom of having 
that proof either furnished or approved by the local edu- 
cational authorities. 

Finally, there is cause for great satisfaction in the 
widespread tendency to reduce the working week below 
the limit of 60 hours (to 50, 54, and 48 hours), and to de- 
termine a reasonable hour at which all work must cease 
for children below the age of 16 years. 

In six of the 10 states which have enacted new laws 
during the present year there are consumers’ leagues 
which may be relied upon to work faithfully for the 
strict enforcement of the law in the present, and for the 
most rapid possible improvement in the near future. 
Moreover, the leagues, both national and local, may rea- 
sonably claim a share in the work of securing these new 
statutes, for the handbook has been in ever-increasing 
demand for the use of local child-labor com mittees, and 
of legislators, editors, teachers, and preachers. 


Questions About Child Labor Laws. 


For the members of local leagues the following ques- 
tions may be found available as tests of working ac- 
quaintance with the child labor law: 

How old must a boy be before he can enter the messen- 
ger service? 

How late in the evening may a messenger boy under 
the age of 16 years carry a message without breaking the 
law? 

May children work before they can read and write 
English? 

Are all school children sure of their vacation as a time 
for recreation and play? 

Or do some of them go to work when our children are 
resting after the effort of the school year? 

Are seats provided for the cash children in the store? 
Do the children use them? 

Are newsboys required to attend school to the age of 14 
years? 

Do newsboys under the age of 14 years wear badges 
when selling papers? 

When children have the misfortune to lose their father, 
does the community assure them an opportunity for 
education ? 

Are the orphan children expressly permitted to go 
work earlier than other children, thus adding the loss of 
school life to the loss of the father? 
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Abstract of Minutes of the Executive Council Meet- 
ing, Held at Scranton, Pa., June 12-16 (Inclusive), 
1905. 











[For convenience the abstract of these minutes is not 
necessarily published in the order in which the business 
was transacted.] 


Executive Council meeting called to order at 10 o’clock. 
President Gompers in the chair. Present on roll call: 
Duncan, Mitchell, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Keefe, 
Spencer, Lennon, and Morrison. 





It was decided that the sessions be held as follows: 9 
to 12 m., 2 to 5 p. m., and 8 to 10p. m. 





Secretary Morrison submitted a financial report, of 
which the gf is a summary, for theeight months 
ending May 31, 1 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand October 1, 1904. .. $108,017 94 


Receipts from all sources for eight months .. « 141,974 08 


NI, acini dalabianldamnsidialion 244,991 97 
(587) 


EXPENSES. 
Total expenses for eight months................. cee 148,856 45 
Balance on hand June 1, 1905 0.0.0.0... ccc ceeeeeeneeee ‘ 96,685 52 


In general fund, June 1, 1905. 
In defense fund, June 1, 1905 .... 





The itemized statements of all moneys received and 
expended are published monthly in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

The American Federation of Labor has affiliated 116 
internationals, 33 state branches, 604 city centrals, and 
1,043 local unions. 

"The following is astatement showing the number of 
charters issued during the eight months of this fiscal 
year, October 1, 1904, to May 31, 1905: 

State branches 





Central bodies..... . 4 
Local trade.......... . 9 
PINE centeosannesciiniinns nisinneianniailendan iisidhehanneaamnneiiniinnanti 583 





The reports of our organizers during the past few 
months show a marked improvement as to the number 
of unions formed for international organizations. 





The defense fund for locals directly affiliated shows a 
po increase. The drain upon the defense fund has 
n light. Internationals have their own defense funds. 


DEFENSE FUND. 
The following statement will show the disbursements 
from October I, 1904, to June 1 





8760 Stablemen’s Protective, San F rancisco ..... $748 00 
10926 Federai Labor, Steece, Ohio .. ieioneie 136 00 
9050 Poultry Dressers, San Francisco... we 20 
8721 Annealers Protective, oe ° N. 216 00 
10964 Federal Labor, Suffern, N. Y.. 160 00 
11381 Optical Workers, New Ven 612 00 
$1,892 00 


ASSESSMENTS. 


From the assessment levied by the San Francisco con- 
vention, we have paid to the United Textile Workers for 
the Fall River strike $33,620.09, $2,000 to the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, and $2,000 to the Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers’ International Union by reason of their 
strikes. This was $863.59 in excess of the amounts re- 
ceived, which were advanced from the general fund. 





The following additional amounts have been appro- 
ree during the past eight months: 
Jnited Garment Workers of America, forstrike. ey = 00 
ede i 27 5O 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of America.. 2 000 00 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher t Work- 


menofa . ws 840 00 
Texas State Federation of Labor. ................... 150 00 
International Freight Handlersand Warehouse- 

I NO Diciinetrcnnianinciiaeiaiieanniune 150 00 


Internationa! Union of Buildin Employesof A. 150 00 
International Glove Workers’ Union of America 100 00 
New Hampshire State Federation of Labor....... 50 00 
Metal Trades Councll............000 ..ce-seesseceeee ee 

Central Labor Union, Ponce, P. R..... 
Laborers’ Protective Union 11417........ ‘ 
i ee b 








SUPPLIES AND LITERATURE FORWARDED FROM HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 
October 1, 1904, to May 31, 1905: 
Packages of supplies forwarded by express and oan 
post .. J 
Packages. “of literature ‘and “miscellaneous ‘sup- 
plies for organizers, secretaries, and others...... 13,884 
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Official and circular lettersintwo-centenvelopes 61,819 
Circulars and circular letters in one-cent envel- 
IEE vices sccscnensnsccdsnovernssecessontnivestanssonenneneeseneenestuniaten 139,231 
217,311 


Figuring 202 working days during that period of time 
makes an average of 1,076 letters, circular letters, and 
packages per day. 





President Gompers gave an oral report of the western 
trip which he made at the direction of the E. C. He re- 
ported that the public meetings were all of them suc- 
cessful, the conferences of representative labor men 
were productive of great good ; that the rival engineers’ 
unions in Denver were amalgamated by agreement 
which he drafted, and they are now in the international 
union. The feeling manifested toward the A. F. of L. 
was enthusiastic and intensely loyal. He reported a 
number of other important matters in detail; among 
them was the investigation which he made by direction 
of the E. C. regarding the dispute between the Flour and 
Cereal Mill Employes’ International Union and the 
Washburn-Crosby Milling Company of Minneapolis, 
upon which he submitted the report. (Report was pub- 
lished in detail in the July issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST on pages 469-470, ) 





President Gompers was authorized to go to Pittsburg 
at an early date, haying another member of the E. C. 
accompany him, for the purpose of engaging a hall and 
arranging for hotelaccommodations for the next annual 
convention. 





The answers received in response to the circular sent 
out relative to the Western Federation of Miners were 
ordered filed for future reference. 





Numerous requests were received from different 
sections of the country for organizers, special and 
general, and also for lecturers. It was decided that the 
entire matter be referred to headquarters with authority 
to comply to the fullest extent of the means at the com- 
mand of the A. F. of L. 





The E. C. was informed, according to reports received, 
that the Porto Ricans won their strike, securing a nine 
hour day and 20 to 30 per cent increase in wages. 


In the case of the engineers and firemen vs. brewery 
workmen, it was decided that a telegram should be sent 
to Mr. A. Strasser, requesting that he submit his report 
of the St. Louis conference to the E. C. as early in the 
week as possible; also, that the officers of the brewery 
workers be notified that the officers of the international 
organizations of engineers and firemen have preferred 
charges against their organization, alleging violation of 
the decision of the San Francisco convention. 

The following telegram was forwarded : 

SCRANTON, PA., June 12, 1905. 
Louis KEMPER, 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

International officers, engineers and firemen make 
serious charges against brewery workers non-complying 
with decision San Franciscoconvention. We prefer hear- 
ing same in your presence and not later than Thursday. 
Wire answer if you are coming, and if not we will hear 
them in your absence. We also expect Strasser decision 
at this session. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
By order Executive Council. 


Action on the application for the indorsement of the 
wage scale of Pipe Cutters’ Union No. 11,667, New York 
City, was deferred for further investigation. 


The claim of Federal Labor Union, No. 7231, of Sparta, 
Ill., for benefits from defense fund amounting to $96, by 
reason of their lock-out by J. E. Wilson & Son, was 
taken up. This local originally applied for financial 
assistance to defend suit brought against them by this 
firm, but were notified there was no fund from which 
appropriations for such purpose could be made. Presi- 
dent Gompers was authorized to investigate claim of 
$96 from defense fund, and if same is sustained by fact 
that it be allowed. 





Messrs. Shelby Smith and Fred. Kriebler, represent- 


ing the Philadelphia Central Labor Union, appeared 
before the E. C. requesting the enforcement of the deci- 
sion of the San Francisco convention in the brewery 
workers, engineers and firemen dispute, and the issu- 
ance of a mandatory order to the international officers 
of the brewery workmen to dissolve Local No. 289, of 
Philadelphia, and to. issue a statement to the brewery 
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employers of thatcity that Loca! Union No. 35is the only 
bona fide Ss of engineers in Philadelphia. 

Timothy dealy and C. L. Shamp, representing the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen; J. E. 
Brunner, R. A. McKee, and J. R. Lyon, representing the 
International Union of Steam Engineers, were present 
when Shelby Smith and Fred. Kriebler, representing 
the Phiiadelphia Central Labor Union, appeared in 
support of the charges against the International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen. 

Further consideration was deferred until the repre- 
sentatives of the brewery workers should have oppor- 
tunity to answer, and the general controversy be 
taken up. 





The application of Federal Labor Union, No. 7479, of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the endorsement of its wage 
scale was considered and the scale endorsed. 


The matter of re-issuing the A. F. of L. union label 
ve was deferred until the next meeting of the 
c. C. 





The complaint of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Ship Builders against the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers for the 
alleged violation on the part-of the latter organization 
of the award of the E. C., in the jurisdiction dispute 
between these two organizations, to which both had 
agreed to abide, it was decided that President Gompers 
communicate with both organizations, advising them 
that they will be required to abide by the award 
rendered, which they pledged themselves in advance to 
accept as final. 





An invitation was received from President Foster, of 
the International Correspondence Schools, to visit the 
institution. The invitation was accepted and the time 
set for the visit. 





Messrs. Thomas Lawson and H. Bobn, representing 
the coppersmiths, appeared in support of an application 
of coppersmiths for a national charter,and Messrs. M. 
O’Sullivan and Hugh Frayne, representing the Amalga- 
mated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, 
appeared in support of the protest of this organization 
against the issuance of the charter, It was decided that 
charter should not be granted, and that President Gom- 
pers should draft a letter to be forwarded to the local 
unions of coppersmiths, setting forth reasons why they 
should join the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, in accordance with the de- 
cision of the San Francisco convention. 


On the application of the Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union for financial as- 
sistance, it was moved and adopted that action be de- 
ferred and organization notified that the EC. has not 
the power to relieve them of the necessity of paying the 
assessment. 





Telegram received from Louis Kemper, secretary of 
the International Union of United Brewery Workmen, 
that representative of brewery workers could arrive 
Thursday. 





On the request of the Vermont state branch, Vice- 
President Duncan was appointed to attend its next con- 
vention in August, as the official representative of the 
A. F. of L. 





On the request of the Boston Central Labor Union that 
charters be granted to building trades councils, action 
was deferred until next meeting of the E. C. 





On the communication from President McNulty, of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
asking as to whether the International Longshoremen’s 
Association has the right to claim jurisdiction over 
electrical workers employed on docks, it was directed 
that Mr. McNulty be advised: That President Keefe in- 
forms the E. C. that the longshoremen’s organization 
does not take in electricians, and further, that if there is 
a grievance, they will adjust it, if the electrical workers 
will communicate direct with him. 

In the matter of the controversy between the Curb 
Stone Cutters and Setters’ Union, No. 9186, and the Side 
Walk Layers’ Union, No. 11,271, of Cleveland, Ohio, over 
the work of laying flagstone sidewalks, Secretary Morri- 
son was authorized to communicate with both organ- 
izations and insist that the agreement entered into 
between them be carried out. 








w= 
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The matter of the change in the title of the Amalga- 
mated Glass Workers’ International Association was de- 
ferred to the next meeting of the E. C. 





Dr. Paul Kennaday, of New York, representing the 
American Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
appeared before the E. C. and urged still greater action 
on the part of the trade unionists in furthering the work 
for material improvement in housing conditions and 
better sanitation of the workshops. He also asked 
participation of the Federation in a congress and exposi- 
tion under the auspices of his association, to be held in 
New York City in November next. 





It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
extend an invitation to the association to have a repre- 
sentative address the Pittsburg convention of the A. F, 
of L. on the subject of tuberculosis, its prevention and 
treatment, and to suggest plans whereby organized 
labor may render more effective assistance in the work 
of this association. It was further decided that a num- 
ber of the representatives of the A. F. of L. attend the 
congress. 





On the application of the pavers and rammermen for 
a national charter, Mr. James L. Wallace, president of 
the Asphalt, Block, and Wood Pavers’ Union, No, 11,811, 
appeared before the E. C. in support of the protest of his 
organization against the issuance of the charter, the pro- 
test based upon the claim that the local was deprived of 
its rights. It was decided that the application of the 

vers be held in abeyance and the matter referred to 

resident Gompers and Vice-President Kidd for further 

investigation, and to secure for Local No. 11,811 the rights 
to which it is entitled. 

On complaint of Local No, 11,811 against the New York 
City Central Federated Union for refusal to seat its duly 
accredited delegates, it was moved and adopted that it 
be referred to President Gompers to have the New York 
City Central Federated Union accord No. 11,811 the full 
rights to representation. 


President Gompers was authorized to accept the in- 
vitation extended by the Trade Union Social Club, of 
New York City, to address this club on the subject of 
labor conditions in Panama and upon the construction 
of the Panama Canal. 





Discussion arose relative to the matter of an attempt 
being made to nullify the Chinese exclusion law. It 
was decided that a committee of the E. C. members 
wait upon President Roosevelt to present to him these 
subjects and others affecting the interests of labor. 


Upon the offer of William M. Garrett to sell his pri- 
vate library to the A. F. of L., it was decided that action 
be deferred, and that a list of the books be submitted to 
the E. C. specifying the subjects upon which they treat, 
paces ong price for which they can be purchased in open 
market. 





On the application for reinstatement of Federal Labor 
Union No. 7295, of Knoxville, Tenn., whose charter was 
revoked, it was decided that President Gompers en- 
deavor to have a federal labor union organized in that 
city. 





In the matter of uniform laws for trade and federal 
labor unions and central bodies, the members of the 
E. C. agreed to study and submit a form of laws for cen- 
tral bodies and local trade unions and to report to the 
next meeting of the council. 





On the application of the Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ International Union for jurisdiction over belt 
makers and repairers, it was moved and adopted that it 
is the sense of the E. C, that the belt makers be not dis- 
turbed in their present organization. 


The proposition of the Whitehead & Hoag Company 
relative to advertising the grand prize awarded the A. 
F. of L. exhibit at the St. Louis exposition was decided 
upon unfavorably. 





President Gompers was authorized to secure the 
grand — and gold medals awarded by the jurors of 
the St. Louis exposition to the A. F. of L. exhibit. 





The matter of transferring the A. F. of L. exhibit to 
the George Washington University was referred to Pres- 
ident Gompers tocarry outas fully as possible, providing 
the reserve right may be had to use the exhibit at any 
place when necessary. 


J.C. Bahlhorn eqpenset before the E. C. in support o 
the protest of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers against the action of the E. C. at its 
last meeting in reversing the decision which accorded 
them jurisdiction over varnishers. President Bablihorn 
contends that the original agreement between the wood- 
workers and painters, submitted by the representatives 
of the wood workers in evidence of theirclaim of juris- 
diction over varnishers, bearing the signature of J. C. 
Bahlborn in his official capacity as president of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, WUecorators and Paper- 
hangers, was not signed by him, nor was its signing 
authorized. Action taken later. 





President John R. O’Brien, of the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association, spomanee before the E. C. 
in support of his —- against the two decisions of the 
Buffalo Trades and Labor Council, one being as to the 
regularity of the election by which Mr. O’Brien was de- 
feated as president of the Trades and Labor Council, and 
the other suspending him from the council as a delegate 
from the clerks’ local, No. 212. John Coleman and Archie 
Grant appeared in support of the action of the central 
body, asserting that it wasin conformity with its con- 
stitution and with the constitution of the A, F, of L. 
Decisions rendered later. 





Communication was received from Vice-President D. 
A. Hayes, advising that he could not be present at the 
meeting of the E. U, on account of the necessity of giving 
his undivided attention to the affairs in his trade at this 
time. It was ordered that President Gompers reply, and 
tender the good offices of the A. F. of L. to further the 
interests of his organization. 





It was decided to have a representative of the A. F. of 
L, attend the farmers’ convention which will be held in 
Texas in September, to try to bring about greater sym- 
pathetic cooperation in the interests of both parties, 





Frank Feeney appeared before the E. C. in defense of 
the International Union of Elevator Constructors in the 
matter of jurisdiction over pipe fitting in elevater con- 
struction, as protested by the plumbers. 





In the matter of the protest of the International Union 
of Steam Engineers and the International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen against the Gas Workers’ Union 
No. 9840, of San Francisco, Cal., retaining engineers and 
firemen as members, and making a scale of wages for 
this work, J. E. Bruner, R. A. McKee, and J. R. Lyon 
representing the International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers, and timothy Healy and C. L.Shamp represent- 
ing the International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men, appeared before the E. C. in support of their re- 
spective protests. It was ordered that telegraphic com- 
munication be had with both the engineers and gas 
workers’ unions of San Francisco,and to take up the 
matter later in the session. 





In the matterof the application of the Leather Japan- 
ners’ Protective Association, of Newark, N. J., for 
charter, Wm. McDevitt representing the japanners, 
appeared in ——— of the application, and President 
Murphy appeared in the interests of the Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ Union, ———s the issuance of a 
charter. After a lengthy hearing, the following was 
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“ Whereas, The Amalgamated Leather Workers’ In- 
ternational Union and the Leather Japanners’ Union, 
of Newark, N.J., have agreed to submit the matter in 
contention between them to the E. C. of the A. F. of L. 
for decision, both agreeing in advance to abide by said 
decision: therefore, be it 

Resolved, Thatthe E.C. decides that the leather jJapan- 
ners properly come under the jurisdiction of the Amal- 
gamated Leather Workers’ International Union, and 
that the said Amalgamated Leather Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union shall issue a separate charter to the 
Leather Japanners’ Union, of Newark, . 

Resolved, That in the event of the Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ International Union failing to issue 
charter as hereinbefore set forth, the president of the 
A. F. of L. shall issue a charter to said japanners’ 
union.” 





President M. J. Donnelly, Secretary-Treasurer H. D. 
Call, and H. L. Eichelberger, of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, appeared before the 
E. C. and requested the appointment of President Don- 
nelly as special organizer for the meat cutters, in addi- 
tion to H. L. Eichelberger, and for the remission of the 
per capita tax due from this organization to July. 
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Consideration of the engineers, firemen, and brewery 
workers’ dispute was resumed, H. E. Bruner, R. A. Mc- 
Kee, and J.R. Lyon representing the International Union 
of Steam Engineers; Louis Kemper, Joseph Proebstle, 
and August Priestersbach representing the Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen, and 
Timothy Healy and CU. L. Shamp representing the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. It was 
decided that only such phases of the dispute as were 
not taken up at the St. Louis conference should be 
heard, the other matters to be postponed awaiting the 
report of Mr. Strasser. 


President Murphy and Secretary Roach, of the Amal- 
amated Leather Workers’ Union, appeared before the 
¢.C and urged that their organization be given juris- 

diction over the unorganized beltmakers. It was decided 
that this jurisdiction should be conceded, it being dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that the local union of 
beiltmakers in Chicago shall remain in direct affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. 





Paul Huebner was granted a hearing in support of the 
Amalgama'ed Woodworkers versus Milwaukee Fed- 
erated Trades Council. 


John Morrison appeared before the E. C. and sub- 
mitted a statement bearing on the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, [t was decided that a copy of his state- 
ment be mailed to the members of the E. C. and that his 
aes be submitted to the E. C. by mail 
or vote. 








The following decision was rendered in the case of the 
appeal of John R. O’Brien against the Buffalo Trades 
and Labor Council : 

“1, There is insufficient evidence before the E. C. in 
support of the contention that the election for the presi- 
dency of the Buffalo Trades and Labor Council was 
illegal or unfair, or that in any event the result would 
be changed. The appeal of J. R. O’Brien on this question 
is, therefore, not sustained. 

“2. That there were insufficient grounds to warrant the 
suspension or expulsion of J. R. O’Brien asa delegate 
from Local Union, No. 212, Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association, to the Buffalo Trades and Labor 
Council, and therefore the appeal of J. R. O’Brien on 
this question is sustained and his reinstatement as dele- 
gate directed.” 


In the case of the protest of the International Union 
of Steam Engineers against the Local Union of Gas 
Workers, No. 9840, of San Francisco, the E. C, decides as 
follows: 

** Resvlved, That the Gas Workers’ Union, No. 9840, of 
San Francisco, be directed to grant withdrawal cards to 
engineers and that the same shall be deposited with 
Local Union No. 86, International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers, and that the said Gas Workers’ Union eliminate 
the provision in its agreement covering the wages of 
engineers; and that Gas Workers’ Union No. 940 co- 
operate with Local Union No. 86, International Union 
oF Steam E gineers, in making agreements covering 
wages, hours, etc., of engineers employed in the San 
Francisco gas works.” 


On the application of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Work men for the appointment of President 
M. Donnelly as special organizer for the craft, President 
Gompers was authorized to place President Donnelly 
in the field for six weeks, and if justified, that he be 
continued for an additional period of six weeks if the 
funds permit. 


In the case of the tuck pointers, it was decided that 
charters be issued by the A. F. of L. to this craft. 











In connection with dispute between longshoremen 
and seamen, the following telegram from the Riggers 
and stevedores’ Union, No. 222, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, was taken up: 

“SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 13, 1905. 
Executive Committee, American Federation of Labor: 

Whereas, The City Front Federation adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions and submitted same to Locals Nos. 
222 and 224, to wit: 

Whereas, The longshoremen, members of the so-called 
I. L. M. and T. A., have not acted upon the request of 
this federation, to wit, to withdraw from the inter- 
national styling itself the International Longshoremen, 
Marine and Transport Workers’ Association ; and, 

Whereas, It is plain that there can be no peace or 


harmony in this body while this discordant element re- 
mains present; therefore, be it 
Resolved by the City Front Federation, That the long- 
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shoremen, members of the so-called I. L..M. and T. A., 
be given one week in which to withdraw, from said in- 
ternational or from this federation. 

A, FURUSETH, 


[Seal of Federation.} 
Representing the Sailors’ Union. 
Adopted by the City Front Federation on June 7, 1905, 





Whereas, Said resolutions have been the means of 
compelling Local No, 224 to withdraw from their inter- 
national; und 

Whereas, Local 222 of said international is now con- 
fronted with the proposition of being an outlaw organi- 
zation, or losing our main local support; be it 

Resolved by Local 222, That we have the greatest desire 
to retain our affiliation with our international and the 
A. F. of L.; be it further 

Resolved, That we do appeal to the A. F. of L. to take 
immediate action to stop such proceedings on the part 
of the unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., and that we 
must have advice at once. 

RIGGERS AND STEVEPORES’ UNION, LOCAL 222. 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOKEMEN, MARINE 
AND TRANSPORT WORKERs’ ASSOCIATION,” 


It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
communicate to the San Francisco LaborUouncil and 
the City Front Federation that it is the sense of the 
E. C. of the A. F. of L. that the local unions of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association should be ac- 
corded the recognition they are entitled to, such commu- 
nication to be forwarded after due investigation and cor- 
respondence. 

The following telegram on the matter was forwarded: 

“* SCRANTON, PA., June 18, 1905. 
A. C. HOLMEs, 
Folsom Street Bulkhead, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 

Telegram from your local acted upon by E. C. and re- 
ferred to President Gompers for early action. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS.” 





On the communication from the Chicago Federation 
of Labor requesting the E. C. to urge consideration of 
parcel post bill at the special session of Congress, it was 
directed that reply should be made advising the Chicago 
Federation of Labor that this matter has already been 
considered and is referred to the next meeting of the 





On the resolution received from the Scranton (Pa.) 
Centra! Labor Union, relative tothe antagonism of C. W. 
Post, of Battle Creek, Mich., to organized labor, it was 
decided that the subject-matter of this resolution has al- 
ready been covered vy previous legislation. It was fur- 
ther decided that the labor press and organizers be com- 
municated with and requested to resent the action and 
attitude of C. W. Post of grape nuts and postum cereal 
fame. 

On the telegram from W. D. Mahon, president of the 
Amalgamated Street Kailway Employes,and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, of Saginaw, Mich., requesting Presi- 
dent Gompers to speak at Saginaw on Sunday, June 18, 
1905, the latter being required to go to Philadelphia, 
Vice-President Kidd was appointed to attend the 
meeting. 





In the controversy between the engineers, firemen, 
and brewery workers, it was decided that as soon as 
President Gompers received Mr. Strasser’s report, it be 
forwarded to the members of the E. C. for consideration 
and suggestions, and that he submit the propositions 
that are favored by a majority of the members to the 
E. C. for vote. 


The following resolution on the Philadelphia engi- 
neers-brewers’ dispute was adopted: 

* Resolved, That if on investigation by President Gom- 
pers it isshown that there is no discrepancy in regard 
to the wages of engineers in breweries, that he be author- 
ized to instruct the officers of the International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen to dissolve Local Union, 
No. 289, of Philadelphia, and notify the breweries of 
Philadelphia that Engineers’ Union, No. 35, is the bona 
fide organization of that craft.” 


In the matter of the protest of the United Association 
of Plumbers, Gas, and Steam Fitters against the ele- 
vator constructors for doing hydraulic work on ele- 
vators, two resolutions were submitted, but the E. C, did 
not reach a conclusion. 





President Gompers was authorized to attend tbe con- 
vention of the National Association of Steam Engineers, 
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to be held in Louisville, Ky., in August, or send a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L., with a view to securing the 
amalgamation ofthis body with the International Union 
of Steam Engineers. 


On the matter of protest of the steam engineers against 
the quarry workers on account of the quarry workers’ 
local absorbing members of the engineers’ union at 
Meraphis Junction, Ky., it was directed that the engi- 
neers be informed that no action can be taken until both 
organizations have made an effort between themselves 
to adjust the difference, 


In the matter of the protest of the beer pump workers’ 
union, No. 8671, of New York City, against the claim of 
jurisdiction of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers’ 
International Union over this local, action was deferred 
until the next meeting of the council on account of the 
failure of both organizations to reply to the communica- 
tion ressed to them by President Gompers, by di- 
rection of the E. C., at the March meeting, when this 
matter was previously under consideration. 








On the application of the coppersmiths for national 
charter it was moved and adopted that charter be de- 
nied, and that the E. C. reeommends that the Amalga- 
mated Association of Sheet Metal Workers issue a sepa- 
rate charter to coppersmiths. 


In the matter of the wood workers-painters con- 
troversy the following decision was rendered: 

“ Whereas, The E. C. having rendered the decision at 
the former meeting for reasons set forth at that time; 


and 
Whereas, President Bahlhorn appeared before the 
E. C. at this meeting and denied that the signature ap- 
pearing on the agreement presented by Thos. I. Kidd, of 
the wood workers, is his signature, averring that it was 
signed without his knowledge or consent; therefore, be it 
olved, That the E. C. not being able to decide upon 
any further action in this case, refers the entire matter 
to the next convention of the A. F. of L., which is the 
tribunal rendering the original decision, for such action 
as may be deemed wise.” 


In the matter of the dispute between the Amalgamated 
Workers’ International Union and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, it was moved and adopted 
that this question is of such importance tothe labor 
movement that the whole matter be referred to the 
next convention of the A. F. of L. 


Moved and adopted that President Gompers endeavor 
to arrange a conference between the amalgamated wood 
workers and the carpenters to the end of securing ad- 
justment of their differences. 


It was decided that each member of the E. C. be fur- 
nished with a copy of the agreement in dispute between 
the brotherhood of painters and the amalgamated wood 
workers, also a copy of the late Secretary Carrick’s let- 


ter accompanying same. 


In the case of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
vs, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, it was decided 
that action be deferred pending further correspondence 
by President Gompers, and that the assistance of the 
E. C. be tendered, if desired 


In the matter of the amendments to immigration laws 
pro by the International Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employes, it was decided that action be 
deferred until the next meeting of the E. C., when an 
immigration bill favored by the A. F. of L. will be 


taken up. 


The status of the Rubber Workers’ International 
Union was taken under consideration, and it was 
decided that investigation be made, and if there are not 
seven locals in existence affiliated with the interna- 
tional, that its charter be revoked and charters be 
issued to the local unions now in existence direct from 
the A. F. of L. without cost. 


Communication was read from E. E. Greenawalt, 
resident of the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
bor, showing the activity of this organization in its 
efforts to promote the success of itsaimsand objects, and 
its work was commended by the E. OC. 


In the matter of the establishment of health farms 
for the members of we labor, and efforts to be 
directed to the end of checking and exterminatin 
action be defe: 














tuberculosis, it was decided tha’ 
until the next meeting of the E. C. 
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The matter ot the correspondence from President 8. 
G. Smith, of the National nference of Charities and 
Corrections, urging President Gompers to address their 
annual meeting, which will convene on July 15, at Port- 
land, Oreg., was referred to President Gompers for con- 
sideration and action. 


The lies received from the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Italian Minister of Agriculture, in response to 
the resolution conveyed as adopted by the E. C. at its 
March meeting, relative to the International Agricul- 
tural Congress as proposed by the King of Italy, were 
submit for the information of the members of the 


. C. 


In the matter of the application ofStablemen’s Union, 
No. 10,041, Chicago, for the endorsement of its strike for 
the enforcement of the renewal of its agreement, it was 
decided that the strike application be endorsed. 


It was decided that in the report to the next conven- 
tion the E. C. reeommend that it be the fixed policy of 
the A. F. of L. that jurisdiction disputes between organ- 
izations will not be considered unless the organizations 
in interest have first attempted to adjust their differ- 
| and agree in advance to abide by a decision ren- 

ered. 


Propositions relative to securing child labor legislation 
were referred to President Gompers. 





Secretary Louis Kemper, of the International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen, entered protest against 
the teamsters of Scranton taking beer bottlers into their 
organization. 


Secretary Kemper, of the brewery workers, entered a 
further protest against the international union of fire- 
men for taking in the oilers employed in breweries. 





It was decided to urge the miners of the anthracite 
ne to adhere strictly to their organization, and to 
help in organizing, so that the best possible conditions 
may be secured by agreement and without dispute dur- 
ing the coming year. It was also decided to aid, in 
every possible way, all the wage workers to organize, 
that agreements be adhered to, and improvement in the 
conditions of the workers secured. 


the sessions of the E. C.a number of hearings 
were had, investigations made, the general situation in 
the labor movement of the country discu , and ways 
and means devised and agreed upon for carrying on the 
work for the more thorough organization of the wage 
earners of the country. 


Moved and adopted that Secretary Morrison extend 
the thanks and appreciation of the members of the E. 
C. to the Central bor Union and Press Club for the 
a mae and courtesies extended during their stay in 

ranton. 


— E. C. held daily sessions and several evening ses- 
sions. 


Durin 








A number of organizations having grievances against 
particular firms, which they have declared unfair, made 
application to the E. C. for endorsement to their action. 

he following is a list of the organizations and firms 
with the action taken thereon: 

International Printing Pressmen’s Union versus Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. Deferred for further correspondence 
and efforts at adjustment 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers versus Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas Railway Company. Approved. 

Federal Labor Union, No. 11,831, versus Aberneth Root 
Manufacturing Company, of Newburg, N.Y. Deferred 
for further correspondence and efforts at adjustment. 

Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union 
vara e Derby Desk Company, of Boston, Mass. Ap- 

roved. 

Pinternations! Glove Workers’ Union versus Cownie 
Glove Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Deferred for further 
correspondence and efforts at adjustment. 

International Glove Workers’ Union versus Cali- 
fornia Glove Company, of Napa, ‘al. Deferred for further 
correspondence and efforts at adjustment. 

Tin-foil Workers and Helpers’ Union, No. 11,115, versus 
Lehmaier-Schwartz Company, of New York City. Ap- 


proved. 
National Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers versus 

Bryan & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. Approved. 
nternational Broommakers’ Union versus Merkie- 

Wiley Broom Company, of Paris, Ill. —- 
National Association of Machine Printers and Color 
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Mixers versus Potter Wall Paper Company, of Hoboken, 


N. J. Anazer le 
Uni Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners versus 
Denton Milling Company, of Denton, Tex. Deferred for 
further correspondence and efforts at adjustment.” “a 
The Trunk and Bag Workers versus P. C. Murphy, 
Herkert & Meisel, and Stromberg, Kraus & Co., of St. 
uis. Deferred for further correspondence and efforts 
at adjustment. 





At 12 o'clock noon, Saturday, June 17, the E. C. ad- 
journed to meet at headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
September 18, 1905. 





Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1905. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

POTTER WALL PAPER COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY. 

BRYAN & CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LEHMAIER-SWARTZ & COMPANY, New York City. 

DERBY DESK COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

MERKLE-WILEY Broom CoMPANY, Paris, Ill. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 

Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. H. COWNIE GLOVE CoMPANY, Des Moines, la. 

CALIFORNIA GLOVE COMPANY, Napa, Cal. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, : 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the *‘ We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
Sg oe against such company, and also what efforts 

ve been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the ‘“ We Don’t Patronize”’ list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
a the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken A the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
sirailar course is followed as above. Central ies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York Cit ; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; ee a Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James utler, New York City. 


Meats.—Kingan Packing Compan of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., ew York. 
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Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. i. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Cumeter. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Speen, N.Y 


Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. ¥.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy. e v: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James K. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Textile-——-Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bowgagen.—~t earns Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; . B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT, 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, lll.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 

yracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass,; Henry Disston & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ntersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattiey 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoin Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.; Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Company, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 
Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets.—Williams: Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—_The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 
jages.—Crane. Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 

y (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
mpany), of Ohio, Michigan, and isconsin; 
— ny Tub Company, Mama, B.s bbe mg 
‘ooperage Company an mer Manufacturing 
Com y, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
China.—W ick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is astatement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of June, a (The months are abbre- 


.—American Billiard Table Compner, © oe 
nati. Uhio; Brumby Chair Company, ett 

O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sei 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 





pany. St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 
anufacturing ‘Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


viewed thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
hand June a © Sibicenneinienenemetenil $96,685 52 


. Balance on 
R R transfer messengers and clerks 11639, 








Leaf.— tax, m, j, $2; d f, 4 00 
oom yw aah pee Th oq 4 *- ae ioe By RS —— uma makers 10638, tax, may, $1.50; apa 
Say, NJ Hatings Cotnpaay. Philadelphia, Pa. Fishermens prot iidsé, tax, bal fact ta, ie; “ 
Lampe. —Trinit County Lumber Company, Groveton, —= Laborers prot 11400 tax a m $2.75 dt 275. 
F Se } nle =. «& es Se iimore, Md.; : Laborers ee G0, ta imag yd t — i Fo 
mme r Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
house, Mo; Union Lumber Company, Yor Bragg, Central labor counell, Astoria, Gre, tax,j,f 
Cal. central | labor council, Cheboygan, Mich, 
Leste, —pman, Sete Oe. Dembtie Cbs D. Ee RR Be ttre 2580 
rick & Co., San Franci sco, Cal.; Coiumbus Bu industrial counall, Kansas City, Mo., tax, f, 
and Harness Company, Columbus, eS a re 5 00 
Bros., Baltimore, Md. Twit city isbor if 4 —pamadaeamsnaieed and Rock 
Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo. Ind.; B. ‘alls, NS 4 Ree on 250 
F. Goodrich Rubber Com many, Akron, Ohio; Dia- Missouri state 'fed'of labor, tax, feb, "05, to 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Obio. Onne oaition and See |e 
Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. ll eect _ se a Cer NI — 10 00 
Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. Federation of labor, Shreveport, La, sup...... 10 00 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ili. Egg inspectors 8343, tax, a,m,j, $4.50; d f, 
Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. ¥. tinal bin puny, Ga, 4 o 
Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- * tax, j, “Y teaantie ee 5 00 
ford, Conn. West Virginia’ at state fed of labor, tax, n, d, 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Com greg. ot of Philadel- Yn ap Reet peremaree tute 5 00 
—. Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; — beer , Renibens and peddlers 8934, tax, 
. Faby, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag IIIT Tt III cansncertnihiililiintannaaaeibesmenlantitn 1 70 
Federal labor 11620, tax, apr, 50c; d f. 50c....... 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. Ot went Newport. News, Va, tax, o, n, 
_ 4 o 2° a ee is 5 00 
Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, Trades and “labor council, Hammond, Ind, 
Coshocton, Ohio. SE ER NE ER NN 250 
Burlap.—H. B. Wiggins’ Son’s Company, Bloomfield, N.J. Trades ‘and Baw council, Newark, O, tax, ae 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. ray), oe Ther assembly, Carlinsv ‘ilie, Ni, 
250 


Tehgresty .—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
~~ Service. 
D. M. Parry. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas Taylor 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,269 unions making returns for June, 1905, with 
an aggregate membership of 93,467, there were 2.2 per 
cent without employment. In the preceding month 843 
unions, with a membership of 61,300, reported 1.2 per 
cent without employment. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
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“a oo eee 7180, tax, june, ‘$6. 














Ey Si ntistnvarsiccderspnevsnenhsnane svusniotenpereinionmtonenss 
Agricultural workers 10469, tax, j, j, a, 03, 

12.75; @ f, $12.75; sup, $5.50............0....--cecceeeee 
Tradesand labor assem, yy yx we sup 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, may, $4; d f, $4............ 
Gas workers 11790, tax, may, $3; d ca. 
Stone pavers 11394, lax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Asphalt pavers 10513, tax, apr, $3; a | jz 
x material workers’ 11877, tax, june, $5; 


f, $5. 
Inauonted fibre workers 7185, tox, wastnded has 


d f, $5... 
Federal labor 8288, ‘tax, a, ‘m, $6; a f, ‘$6... 
Intl photo engravers of N A, tax, may... 
Federal labor 11098, tax, may, $1 353 Y, f, $1.25 
Federal labor 11761, tax. june, $1; d il nesses 
Federal! labor 8139, ‘tax, may, $9; d f, $9.......... 
7 * laborers 11647, tax, m, a, m, $1. 35; d f, 
Federal labor 8326, tax, june, 70c; d f, 70c....... 
Needle straighteners 11791, tax, june, $1.70; 
0b nccccccccee cocre-ccvececcecssecesseseseses seesccccsese 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, may, $3; d f, $3.......... 
why labor 11331, tax, m, a, m, j, $5.60; 
Fishermen prot ‘ 9899, ta x, m, a, $; df, $; 
assess 
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HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersin theworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
oods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
~ in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
sti peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our = 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our g 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct oa 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Use of 


BISSELI’S 


“Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


means easy, thorough sweeping; the 
confining of all the dust and danger- 
ous germs within the pan recep- 
tacles, the discarding of the dust 
pan, the back-breaking com- 
panion of the corn broom; 
the brightening and pre- 
Serving of your carpets, 
Sweeping done in one- 
quarter of the time with 
95% less effort, the 
thorough cleansing of 
your carpets as it can not be done by the corn 
broom, and finally a great economy, as a Bissell 
lasts longer than fifty corn brooms. 
Don’t sacrifice so much confort and con-. 
venience when it can be purchased 
so cheaply. 
Price, $2.50 to $4.00 
Buy one from your dealer and send 
us the purchase slip. Then we 
will send you free a useful 
resent. Address Bissell Carpet 
weeper Co., Dept. No. 3Z, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


" 





















8. Central labor union, Fremont, Ohio, sup..... $0 50 
Laborers prot 9627, tax, may, $1; d f, $l; sup, 

Tics cassie entieanigiananahiitin: ieneennadianeamaiatiiininitenianens 2 25 
Central labor council, San oun < co, » » 
Assuriete @ and ‘packers ‘$316, oup. maeninebeitaionad 5 00 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, june, $2; df, $2; sup, 

TET list insoeunisconamndadeiisielinalinneatidipinbeneiinibiaaimmatiniaiaae 5 3 
Central trades and labor assem, Springfield, 

Mo, tax, f, m, &, $2.59; SUP, 5OC. ............cceceeee 3 00 

9. Fishermens prot 11149, tax a, m, $1.30; d f, 

MRS kde: SP ieee 2 60 
Federal labor 11380, tax, o, n, d, 04, j, f, $1.75; sm 
Federal labor 11158, tax, june, $6; d f, $6......... 12 00 
Federal labor 7087, tax, a, m, $12. bo: 4 he $12.50 2500 
Federal labor 9079, tax, a, m, $2; d fa es 4 00 
Federal labor 10307, tax, june, 53e; a’ f, 55c...... 110 
"7 alia and badge workers 11159, tax, may, 

3d f, $1; —_ decnegenmeiseegnene enapassgeeesssonowenne 5 00 
Steel and co r plate cleaners 8810, tax, 

 & 4 Ll 4 eee 150 
Amer  goolety of § plate engravers 9008, tax, m, ne 
Artesian well ariiiers and levermen — 

tax, june, $1; d f, $1... aia 2 00 
Intl typographical union, ‘tax, m camiineniinaes 287 56 
Intl stereotypers and cectrely pers union, 

I IE nccensentnonenenh, -qnee-anengnnnpunapuinenenitgnesines 12 71 
Intl shingle ‘weavers of A, tax, j, f, m, a, m... 35 57 
United gold beaters natl of A, tax, a, m, j.... 4 95 
United asso age poe plumbers, gas fit- 

FR Be YY eee 375 00 
Scale workers ‘prot 7592, “eax, may, $7.80; d f, 

ii adiichxieiipadnnds <ttmviisipimananeniiieiigeieaiemiaibesens 15 60 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, june, 45¢; d f, 45c... 90 
Egg inspectors prot 11701, | tax, m a m, $5. 40; 

d f, $5.40. . nae 10 80 
Egg ins stors 9230, tax, a : af —_ 200 
Suspender workers 10833" tax, m, a, m 

SE TT chs oniiinahscahnen sheet catiphiniiiind tabaisiakian 3 20 
Suspender Soatans 10098, tax, may, $1.50; d f, 

il Ik ini d-ctiaihasiihlaciiedicdiahiaiiaebanninadsiaianeianininignpinges 3 00 
Drain layers and helpers 10335, tax, may, 

SIE UIT ssc eneiieensiesisahindbiannaenntinaneaimicianen 9 00 
Interlocking switeh and signalmen 11786, 

eS Lf Lt | ee 13 70 


10. 


. Tradesand mahovasseanhiy, Muscatine, Iowa, 





tax, f, m, a, m, j, J.. $5 00 
Trades counell, * Neenah, Wis, tax, j, f, m, a, 
sicvitintsiensnepiehnaniidabahiiicaaaiiiaienttnaiaanaiacisiiaitnaaniahitsitabintinnes 5 00 
Trades council, Harrisburg, Ill, tax, oct, ’04, 
to and inc sept, , SA ete ee 10 00 
Trades mn * ame Arbor, Mich, tax, a, m, 
j.$ SII Tai sasecntnieenetininnntininigintandanianins 2 75 
Trades and Tabor “assembly, Cortland, N Y, 
EE OE EE 2 50 
Trades "and “abor council, Tampa, Fla, wae, 
2530 
aoe fishermens 11887, tax, june, 7c; d f, 
75e; <y> i icalahaletaieillaestesceeenaddeiliiaieiaitiiapian ate Mentaieaes 200 
Central labor union, N Adams, Mass, — 5 00 
Central labor union, Sunbury, Pa, su 5 00 
(De trabajadores agricolas), agricultural 
II ccictctisiinsansnsaipnetmenineutitions 10 00 
(De bey ooged agricolas), agricultural 
I TI nicer cniisasiniesuicieiiiiamieniitainiaene 10 00 
(De qeabaledores agricolas), agricultural 
oe | ee ee 10 00 
(Trabajadores agricolas), agricultural work- 
ers 11688, tax, 0, n, d, 04, $3; d f, $3............... 6 00 
(Trabajadores agricolas),§ ricultural work- 
ers 11697, tax, n, d, '04, j, $6; d f, $6............... 12 00 
(Trabajadores ‘agricolas). ¢ Tiouftarai work- 
ers 11687, tax, 8, 0, n, 04, $3.75; anions 750 
Intl of elevator constructors, tax, may 11 00 
Federal labor 10751, tax, may, $1. = d a ‘$1.50 3 00 
Central ae union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, 
I 5 00 
Central labor ‘union, Batavia, N Y, tax, j,f,m 280 
‘Serr of labor, Blue Island, Th, tax, d, 
enemies aypeaseteinnmuens DO 
United ed congress, Mahoning bene Ohio, 
tax, f,m 250 
Central sonkes ‘and labor ‘council, New ¢ ‘Or- 
leans, La, tax, a 2 50 
Tub molders and helpers 
$4.50; d f, $4. 9 00 
N Y transfer co employes prot 11 
june, $1.35; d f, $1.85 27 





ot he pressmens 9331, tax, june, $1.75; d f, 


8 50 
Federal labor isi, ‘tax, ‘mn, “a, $2.60; a f. $2.60 5 20 
Federal labor 11714, tax, m, a, 80; d f, 80¢ 1 60 
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10. 


12, 


14. 





Federal labor 9857, tax, may, 75c: d f, 75c ...... 
Federal labor 10964, tax, may, $2.50; d t $2.50 
~~ — 10047, tax, june, 40c; d f, 
up, 25¢ 
Vermont fed of labor, sup.. in 
oy oe, tax, june, $9. . 
CETTE nidittiininshkdimcnncneeningiiicationt:. “dntilensidesien 
Ice mens pr 10176, tax, may, $1.35; d f, $1. am 
sup, 
Federal labor 11907, sup ..... ... 
Excavators prot 10630, sup 
United — of carpenters and joiners of A, 
RRS ea? FEC eer NE 
Trades and labor assem, New Athens. Ill, 











tax, m, a,m 
Central iabur union, Springfield, Mass, ‘tax, 
Federal labor 11672, tax, apr, 55c; d f, 55c....... 
Federal! labor 10917, tax, may, 35¢; da 
Federal labor 8398, ‘tax, a, m, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Federal labor 11837, tax, may, $4; d f, 
Federal labor 11523; tax, mn, a, m, j, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 11423, tax, a, n, j, $83; a 
Federal labor 11643, tax, may, $1.30; d f, $1 
sy labor 11514, tax, acct apr, 25c; d f, 
Federal abor 11285, tax, feb, 40c; d f, 40c........ 
Federal labor 7204, tax, may, 55¢; af, a 
Federal labor 9373, tax, june, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, june, 75c; d f, 75¢... 
Machine stone planermen 9603, iax, m, a. 


yt 
8 


ef Ef 8 SR ee 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, may, 
a chin ican aimli cami ncasigntibadneaienen 
Lastmakers 9269, tax, a, m, $5; d f, $5............. 


Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, june, 7 75e; d f, 75c 
Alsea ry! fishermens prot 11622, tax, june, 
SE TE TT ccociasiniiinis.. aidimpsdiianinaniiaseimniininiamsneian 


Metre — double drum hoisters and run- 
ners 11275, tax, j, f, m, a, m, $8.45; d f, $8.45 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, a, m, 
SL EF Cae 
Livery ‘stable employes 11803, tax, may, 
SNR aE ER 
Federal labor 8806, i cccsstesunientaevrenstncmbnncanan 
Laborers prot 8249, lux, a, m, j, d f, $3; 










up 
Centrai labor, Albuquerque, N M,s 
Undertakers 9049, tax, june, $2.25; at. fe. 
(ivetontens de la muger vray Womens 
prot 11865, tax, may, $1.50; d f, 
Ship drillers 9037, tax, j, f, m. a, Ss: df 
a and mineral water bottlers 10383, tax, 
BT TE I icctchcacesenmneiabertunhtincsennees 
Twine stringers 11632, tax. may, 50c, d f, 50c.. 
a ¢ e operators 10795, tax, June, 60c; 





Stablemens prot 10018, tax, m, a, $6; d f, $6... 
Stone pavers, sidewalk layers, and curb- 
setters prot 11358, tax, may, $1.85; d f, $1.85. 
Laborers prot 9788, tax, may, 50c; d f, Boe....... 
Tae prot 9576, tax, m, a, m, $2.55; d f, 


Federal labor 9626, tax, june, $4.50; d f, $4 50. 
Federal labor 11849, tax, may, $5.80; d f, $5.80 
tory labor 11852, tax, june, $16.30; d f, 
Federal labor 9925, tax, june, 75c; 4 f, Tie...... 
Federal labor 9644, tax, june, 35¢: * = 
Federal labor 8769, tax, may, $2.20; Y f, $2.20. 
ea labor union, "Akron, Ohio, tax, Jj, 


m, 
Central ‘sondies and _— union, St Augus- 
RN 
Intl bro of electrical’ workers, tax, a, m, ri 
Agricultural workers 11885, sup................. «+. 
(De trabajadores agricolas) agricultural 
workers 11853, sup .. 
Federal labor 8162, tax, may, $i. ‘50; ‘a t ‘$1. 50; 
I hain ihdeli een aceiceltibeiins Wiiionties 
Trades and labor council, Freeport, Ill, tax, 
apr, ’04, to and inel mar, '05.................+..+++ 
Hotel’ and restaurant employes intl alli- 
BMSS, COS, GRE, BARG..cccccovccerccscescoee scccctcoccceces 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
og tf 8 OU” CL Aree 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, a, m, $30; d f, $30.... 
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Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Chocolate 


& Cocoa 


It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and _pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 







LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK 











15. 


. Central labor union, Lewiston and Auburn, 
, tax, s, o, n, d, 04, j, f... 
Trades and labor council, Nankato, Minn, 


tax, f,m,a 
uncil, E Palestine, Ohio, 





Trades and la 


sant f, m 
uspen 
40c 





Shingle sawyers and bunchers 9699, tax, 
june, $2.05; d f, $2.05 ...... 
Decorators, costumers, and ‘badgemakers 
11555, tax, june, 45; d f, 45C...............ceeeeereeres 
Milkers prot 8861, tax, june, a ~ d f, $12.50 
Federal labor 11377, tax, a, m, 90c; d f, 90c 
Federal labor 11124, tax, june, $1 30; d f, $1.30 
Federal labor 11477, tax, June, we; d f, 90c ..... 
Federal labor 9770 tax, J, f, , m, $1. ry d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 11449, tax, may, 8; d { oa 
Federal labor 11185, tax, june, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Federal labor 11850, tax, bal june, st d f, 


$7.90 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup.................-++ 
| wend 9410, tax, june, $1. 50; f, $1 50; sup, 


Pipe ‘and drain ‘layers ‘Tiss2, ‘tax, june, “Hoe; 
ee an 
— ‘labor 11796, tax, apr, $3.15; d f, $3.15; 


up, 25c.. 
coal handlers 9022, ‘tax, ‘may, "$2.50; a f, ‘2. 50; 
. 75 





Laborers prot 8663, ‘tax, may, $1; da f. %. = 
Federal labor 10279, tax, may, $1.95: f, $1.95.. 

Federal labor 10816, tax, may. $3.50: 4 f, $3.50 
tw labor 9174, tax, j, f, m, a, $1.40; di f, 


Federal labor 11884, tax, = $2.50; df, $2.50 

Newsboys prot 11889, tax, m 

Federal labor 10802, tax, fane. Si 50: “a f, $1.50 

Granite polishere, quarrymen, and laborers 
10806, tax, june, $3.20; di f, $3.20..............0ceeeee 


a 
s 8 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 
ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 
SAVE THE LABELS. 


Try a Can. Do it Now. 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 
































15. Waste ean. clerks and packers 11042, 16. Trades assembly, Bridgeport, Tex, tax, a, 
eee f LX tS eee, $2 40 I csa-pengabeneeqpensnntemnsaninattmnenatucnieniambteranvenee $2 50 
Telephone employes 11268, tax, may, 50c; d f, Trades oa a ened council, Oneonta, N Y, 
aT eee 1 00 CTE: Bic Bhs TR scoececncnsvecssesensccvscnececmmnsonseenanesmeues 250 
Oystermens and fishermens 11793, tax, may, Lumber’ handiers 11474, tax, may, $1.75; d f, 
i i? | = neieeDeeeE eres a 2 40 Ne 400 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, june, 90c; d f, Federal labor 11478, tax, may, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 
eR aes Ee I 1 80 RROD Tie anessesecacnnnacasmietsevnmcmennnsenennsnenenseseenees 475 
Trades and labor council, Lansing, Mich, Laborers prot 11888, SUP.............00.--esseeeereerceners 1 00 
eee FS eee 5 00 Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583, tax, a, m, 
Trades and labor assem, Pontiac, Ill, tax, a, Pee LE Fee eee 15 00 
RE AR SR aS RE AOE Tie 250 Intl broof blacksmiths, ta j, f, m, a, acct m 225 00 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, N Commercial telegraphers > tax, a, m, j... 30 00 
» A TN ee RL aN 250 ae wire weavers prot. asso, ‘tax, a, 
United Thatters of N A, tax, f, m, a, cameos Se a 4 50 
Horse-nail makers 7180, i itisiiate:teabidamennine tit 1000 3817. Fishermens prot 11056, tax, bal m, acct a, 
Suspender vee 17294, tax, June, $1.70; d f Uaneveeneesoneccusensipeenapendennveneiocnnenennnnens 70 
f, $1.70; i arienniasuiinvininisenunencntnatonsenesnentnn 490 Marble mosaic workers 11806, tax, apr, $1; 
saleter Ve hes 11881, sup... 1 50 GDR cceresecceenserersnncnnvsosegssonmnennpsovananeenecnanpnoncen 2 00 
Federal —¢ 10555, tax, m, a, m, j, $5.05; d f, Federal labor 11006, tax, june, $3.75; d f. $3.75 7 50 
SE TE TE cernsiietnetsccictninianinianiannsmeininns 16 35 Grain workers 11407, tax, m, a, m, $4.50; d f, 
Federal Jabor 11755, tax, m, j, $1; d f, $1; sup, SUE sevtsninaantenmenenemansnatngiahntais saiianrenuenies 9 00 
i ilisenichrskcinenineatiiiaiessienesmacntmoneieaitinn aieaieiaeations 291 Firemens 9629, tax, m, j, $8.30; d f, $3.30 6 60 
Laborers prot 11668, tax, apr, $i; Federal labor 10919, tax, may, oi 60; da f, ‘$1.60 3 20 
25c... 2 25 Federal labor 10722, tax, mar, "50C; da “s abe oe 1 00 
16. Federal labor 9875, 6 00 Coal handlers 8255, tax, m, a, m, $2.40; d f, 
Federal labor 10128, tax, Jj, j ‘a, 8, 0 $17 ties  —  onterteneReendes . 4 80 
$1.75. . 3530 Federal labor 11386, tax, m 2 00 
Federal labor 9428, tax, j, 8 00 Glass bottle blowers asso of 
Federal labor 9868, tax, may, 45¢; at, 1. = 90 SE Re 105 00 
Laborers prot 9549, tax, may, $1. 45; d f, $1.45... 290 Rammers 9120, tax, a, m, j, $3; d ft, 6 00 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, june, $1; a f, 2 00 Watch workers 6961, tax, may, $8. 55: 25 16 50 
> inspectors 8705, tax, a, m, j, $2i. 60; df, Federal labor 10998, tax, june, 60c; ad f, 60¢..... 1 20 
49 20 Stable ‘and abo 10041, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5... 10 00 
Millmens prot 10297, ‘tax, jane, $8.75; a £ $8.75 7 50 Trades _— labor assem, Kewanee, Il, tax, 
Coes one waiters’ 10968, tax, june, $12.45; d ES RTE 5 00 
8 ERT ER ee A EI 24 90 Oregon state fed of labor, tax, d, 04, j, f, m, 
Hair en 10899, tax, may, $1.15; d £,$!.15. BR i i isietiinciceneerenintiiniciininion 5 00 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazza workers 10263, WwW MI Remaley. So Sharon, Pa, ~~. scaunpiemsnenee 450 
S&S [| 4) Saantnenenaeeerelne sane 400 Federal labor 9701, tax, a, m, j, $6; d f, 96; 
—_ ‘workers 9289, tax, june, $2.25; d f, A snricisntoiaphinkatainipanitiitiaininamannanrtnnaniie 14 00 
___ RR EET CS END er 450 Tub molders and helpers 7452, sup................. 1530 
Car-wheel moulders and helpers 7229, tax, m, Lobster fishermens 11886, tax, june, “a 20; d f, 
PSS Tf 4 | eee eee 15 00 $1.20; sup, 48c... 2 88 
Cotfee roasters and helpers 10250, tax, may, 19. Riggers 11583, tax, ‘june, ‘Te; a “neces 150 
Ee SET LEE ELE 6 50 Hospital attendants prot 897, ‘tax, yume, 
Music engravers 11809, tax, may, $1.60; df, $2.55; d f, $2.55 .. 5 10 
I ns.sadinnenacinspacatigediinesdainmaemianesiensinegeietinlttcstiaiat-otheiain 3 20 Tobacco strippers. 10422, ‘tax, ‘June, "$2.10; af, 
Lobster fishermens 11843, tax, june, $4.45; df, Sai hihinisiialisin stuichinsiethin sinteiesictiaieatiaiandstadiasirailinaneadintaain 420 
RE EI 8 90 Cut nail workers 7029, tax, june, $1; d f, $1..... 2 00 
Federai labor 11841, tax, may, $2.10; d f $2. 10 4 20 Pipe layers 9744, tax, may, $1.50: d f, $1.50...... 3 00 
Fire nt employes 11425, tax, may, $1.25 Federai labor 16313, tax, may, $2.75; d f, $2.75 5 
pie TE cvicdinunidtataians actteuinsauseiaminiiandendibnaniaiaa 2 50 Central trades council, Little Rcck, Ark, 
Gas a ae 9840, tax, mar, $14.75; d f, $14.75 29 50 Be is BR Bivacscieasnsepsvenqntrmninsrnninmmeamanarinens 2 50 
Gas workers 10678, tax, may, $4.15; d f. $4.15.. 8 30 Federal labor 8217, tax, june, $1.40; d f, $1. _ 8 00 
—— asso trades council, Corning, N Y, Federal! labor 8563, tax, june, $1.75: d f, $1.7 3 50 
ii I io are atlanta taniaetiatantin ahnanminiin: aunete 2 50 Federal labor 8786, tax, ‘june, 75e; d f, 75c......... 150 
pebedes” trades council, Waukesha, Wis, Federal labor 8564, tax, a, m, $2.€0; d f, $2.60... 4 20 
ee iy lg Ws cdinibctinsensaickesndacotesengesnensdeecsnictnien 2 50 Federal labor 9650, tax, june, $7.50; di f, $7.50. 15 00 
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ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ®°cHESTER 
Tea ano correE Pots = High Grade Metal Specialties 
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Nat asso heat, frost, general insulators, and ay Federal labor 11912, sup.. a ; $10 
asbestos workers of A, tax, @ M, J. ..........000 $5 00 . Federal labor 11620, tax, may, 50¢; ‘df, 50c...... 1 
Federal labor union 1u334, tax, june, $1.05; Federal labor 6854, tax, may, $2.10; d ,, ne: 10.. 4 
Ot I I ciciceihcicesrinalenneetiaiveniinenianndintiniiaantonasacenuanexe 2 10 ere gd employes 10634, tax, june, $6.25; 
Central labor, Fremont, Nebr, tax, m, a, m. 2 50 Fe iets ainsincvciisncenarinsecitnihagdiniadantniniiaiaainianaiens 12 
— case engravers natl asso of A, tax, a, om Cemetery employes 11848, tax, may, 50c; d f, , 
Intl’ brick, ~~ and terra cotta workers alli- Natl = cutters asso of A, m, }... - 4 
ance, tax, a, m, j... asehebeeaanen seemete 60 00 Gas workers 9840, tax, apr, S143 75: at $i4. 76. 29 
Soapmakers §394, ‘assess. 21 Straw hat operators 9591, tax, m, j, $l; df, $1 2 
— glass workers intl asso of ‘A, tax, ‘n, ne ay  wateana potters 11598, tax, may, 95e; af, : 
Trades and labor council, Mt Clemens, Mich, Planermenps prot 10805, tax, m, j, $2; d f, $2... 4 
IN 2530 Lumber handlers 8449, tax, apr, 75e; d f 75e.. 1 
Tradsscouneil, Kenton, Ohio, tax, dec, ’04, to Ts and labor council, La Salle, 111, tax, 
ly aR ee i nae f eee eee 2 
Central labor, Mt Carmel, Il, tax, a, = aaa 2 50 Federated trades council, Napa co, Cal, tax, 
Button workers 7181, tax, may, , 8c 170 Sy es aia eahlaaeeindietdelatadnaiaadiiatiaiehitatinntes 2 
Laborers prot tax, june, $2.50; af, $2.50 5 00 Central labor, nehester, NH, tax, f, m, a, 
Federal labor 11 tax, may, $2.45; d f, $2. 45. 490 5 
Stone planermens 10604, tax, m, "$s; » $8.. 16 00 Centra labor union, Ind snapolis, ‘Ind, ‘tax, 
Laborers and excavators 11679, tax, june, eh, See eS FS eee 6 
$8. J AE RA a 7 00 Laborers ‘prot 9750, tax, m, a, 2 
Federal labor 8620, tax, Seg $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 8 60 Laborers prot 10235, tax, may, df. 1 
Coffee, spice, and bak ng powder workers Federal labor 9066, tax, a, m, j, $2.95; df, 
9605, sup 16 00 a 6 
mes ins Car-wheel molders and h 
22 50 m, j, $4.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $3.......... 12 
Federal labor 11856, tax, may, $2; d f, $2; sup, Federal labor 8621, tax, bal may, 1 
siesaehivetanieiddiiiitenes 500 22. Stove mounters intl, tax, a, m, j 22 
Federal labor 11604, sup............. 000» siidoanamanees 150 American bro of cement ‘workers, tax, a, m 35 
Federal labor 11815, _ =e meee 200 - cd of fur workers of U 8 and Can, tax, 
Centra! labor, Rome, a, sup. 0 iastetitineiccetnmiemnenigninmncn 4 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and perk. Intl loumubovemnens asso, tax, a, m. J ceibinitinis 795 
ers 8514, tax, apr, $3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, 50c..... 8 00 Federal labor 8193, tax, m, J, Je $7.50: a f, $7.50 15 
Federal labor 10651, tax, June, $15; d f, $15; Federal labor 9394, tax, m, a, $2; d f, $2......... 4 
IIIT oss cictniiinietueohciiniutleemcnamnbetiiiaguninns 82 50 Federal labor 9862, tax, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 5 
Factory ety re and stock movers 11744, Federal labor 9944, tax, may, $1; d f, $L......... 2 
tax, june, $2.05; d f, $2.05; sup, $1.................. 5 10 Federal labor 11866, tax, june, $3.30; d f, $3.30 6 
Federal labor 11741, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1.25. 2 50 Federal labor 11802; tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25 2 
Amalasso of street and — railway em- Federal labor 10486, tax, june, $1.15; d £,$1.15 2 
ys yf ge YS eee 450 00 Assorters and packers 8316, sup 5 
Federal labor 8621, ‘= ‘june, $ d f, $2......... ° 400 Federal labor 11478, sup 
Federal labor 11345, tax, may, $2;d f, . caidien 4 00 Federal labor 11624, tax, mage. 10; d f, $2.10; 
Central labor, Derby, a ene 5 00 sup, $3.50... 770 
— —— and labor ‘council, Mill co, se sa clerks 8703, “tax, may, ‘$15; a f, “315; 30 25 
Trades assem, Fostoria, Ohio, sup................. 10 00 Nail ‘mill employes 9987, tax, june, $1.75; d f, 
Central labor union, Beatrice, Neb, sup FG ic escencccccccccceoccscessesccocccccs cosccescosenececessessosece 3 50 
Federal labor 9185, upp ...............0+seccs sesscsseeees 10 00 Hat and cap leather sweat-band cutters 
Laborers prot 11223, sup .. i 5 00 11307, tax, a, m, $4.30; di f£, $4.30..............cecc0eee 8 60 
Federal labor 11909, sup 10 00 Ice handlers 8467, tax, a, m, j, $5.65; d f, $5.65 11 30 
(De eee domestioas), domestic laborers Spring fitters 11810, tax, ‘yune, $2.20; d f, $2.20 440 
III sii seccneahisiniencaupniiishe «sak aipiureeiensmeneees 10 00 Crown, cork and seal workers 10875, tax, apr, 
- te, domesticas), domestic laborers ES 2 Set 7 00 
antennal dblhsiesinoasaines 10 10 Central labor assem, Washington, Pa, tax, 
Federal labor Re 10 00 j, f, m 250 
Central a union, Joplin, Mo, tax, d, ’04, Trades : and labor “council, “Oswego, N ba ‘tax, 
j. f, m hs Tic Ts sida, cits. dina ubinaneintindsinns 7 50 july, ’04, to and incl june __fentinaneaseeat oe 10 00 
Federal ‘aber 11426, tax, apr, ot: Ny f, $1 - 2 00 Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, d, ’04, 
Federal labor 11459, tax, june, $1; d f, $1. BG _—_ Ronenserncsticcennecrapnemeecnpasinns seasieimiinreanevaemntivin 2 50 
— handlers 8964, tax, m, a, m, 2 30; d f, Oxatral op union, Thompsonville, Conn, _ 
ileal iaihiaiaatibbaditlehaeiiediiesubdibiaaaensasibiaianmannenieiainsndes 470 secesccesereens secceecsenecenscooeneas ceseeesssese 2 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, june, $1.50; d f, $1.50..... 8 00 (brera de d damas) women’s labor 11915, aup 10 00 
Gas workers 11683, tax, may, 85c; d i 85c ...... 170 #23. Horse-nail makers 9656, tax, june, $2.35; d 
Milk bottlers 9639, tax, may, 45c; d f, 45c........ 90 $2.35.. 470 
Protectivo de braceros (laborers prot) I 11872, rat Rg cutting “die and cutter makers, tax, 
tax, june, $2.10; d f, $2.1 ot C2 tats eimees sein 8 00 
Laborers 864, tax, june, = a f, ‘He. 80 Federal labor 7155, tax, m, a, 90¢; ¢ i 90c...... 1 80 
Laborers prot 11649, tax. mar, $2.2! 4 50 Federal labor 11760, tax, may , $5: d < we 10 00 
Agricultural workers 11874, tax, i, S15, Federal labor 9504, ‘tax, iene 35e; d f, 75¢...... 1 50 
_ | RE ES eT Rae AU a 6 30 Federal labor 11165, tax, june, oe; d , 69e.... 1 20 
Lobster fishermens 11859, tax, may, $1.70: ae VA helpers prot 11395, tax, a, m, 7 
yy _Saeeereneerne 410 d f, 75¢ 150 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup ........... 3 10 Hat shop laborers 8859, tax, a 2; df, 4 00 
— rubber workers of A, sup. 2 50 — trades council, Kittountne: Pa, tax, 
halt pavers and helpers 11914, sup... 10 00 m, J... 2 50 
Fe eration of labor, Champaign, Ill, tax, ri Central trades and labor. council, ‘Kingston, 
i rE I, Eins iccatecentieendenenientaniansadecennertiaininins 5 00 Se Ee Re 5 00 
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TO PROV 


100 copies from Pen-written an 
50 Copies from Type-written original 
we are aye’ tal. send a compiete “Duplicator” without deposit 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33 per cent., or $5.00 net. 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


that Daus’ “Tip-Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best,simplest and 
cheapest device for pe 











23. 


Central labor union, Jacksonville, Fla, =~ 

Federal labor 11918, SUP. seseeeesseserereeeeneenenes exces 

Suspendermakers i ee 
62, — pang ea encaustic tile 





layers, s 
Sawmill emp loyes 10089, tax, june, $2,50; df 
Nk __ ER ERA 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
i nai teisninchin nibinemnibiinniaeitieibeanammiianiale 
Trades and labor council, Escanaba, Mich, 
x, d, 04, to and incl nov, ’05 

(De “tralbajadores eget, agricultural 
WOEMOTS LIBIT, BAP .ccccsssnsscccesccececescsscecessscoscocs 
De trabajadores “ agricolas),. agricultural 
CP RIOIE Bey GUD sceerirecesecsssnecsnccncecscpneeneseesse 

a and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, tax, 











Central. trades and labor council, DuBois, 
tax, bal m, a 
Central labor union, Beloit, Wis, tax, a, m,j 
ow mes — assem, Centerville, Towa, 
x,J, 
PsP io: Carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, a, m, j, 





0 eS See 
Log Bicet and ~~ 11729, tax, a, m, 
Py YEA UYU hee 


Granite cutters natl Pe ibe USof A, tax, a, 

DD inciniscassintanenstnesinniapitenbinnninimiisaninnginsouennineens 
Journeymen tailors of A, tax, See 
4 asso elastic goring weavers, tax, a, 











= meen 11433, tax, opr $i; d f, $1........ 
Newsboys and bootblacks 8607 tax, Fr m, j... 
Federal labor 7481, tax, a, m, 
Federal labor 9659. tax; may, iy a * 50c....... 
(Protectora obrera agricolas) agricultural 
laborers 11883, tax, j, j, $3; d f, $8 
iaoegers prot 10941, tax, m, a, m, $1.05; da f, 
Laborers prot 9030, tax, june, $1; d f, $............ 
Laborers prot 10842, s ea, Ipssoceucconseanpeegnse oneee -<sees 
Lopeter a 11881, tax, bal yame, 75e; 





DU, a cecnsnremncenscennnasncersveneenene ene 
Local 29, quarry workers intl of N A, sup..... 





. Amal society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 


is Sis idieblinkcbeateiiieneandenieddaibaniiiniaaianitaatinS 
Iron molders of N A, tax, m, a, m, j... 
a labor union, New Orleans, La, “tax, 









Federal I lab 
_ “teas 
Federal labor 8281, J 
ty racy 9403, tax, d, ’04, j, f, m 
$1.50; d_ f, $4.50... ad 
Fotoral’ labor 9710, tax, may, $2; ¢ 4 
Federal labor 10261, tax, may, 45¢ 
Federal labor 11795, tax, a, xk f, $8 
Federal labor 11862; tax, m, iss a f,$ 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, jan peg af, 506... 
Steel and copper plate cleaners 8810, tax, 
june, 65c; d f, 65 
Stablemens prot 11805, tax, apr, $3; d f, $8..... 








ase 








eeneeecerecereceecreeccessceeesesceseeeoees 


$10 00 
16 @ 
5 00 
5 50 
1 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
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- Bootblacks and porters \ 
. Federal labor 9646, tax, june, $2: Hy f. 


26. Tin foil workers 11115, tax, Jung sees d f,90c. 


Riggers prot 10298, tax, june, $ f, $1 eregepesse 

Pavers helpers 10841, tax, may, ‘iiss d f, $2.35 

Interlockin: switch and signalmens 11794, 
tax, may, 70c; d f, 70c... 

a makers "10958, ‘tax, june, $4. 35; a qd 





1.50 
House movers 10720, tax, june 650; d f, 65c. 


Quarrymens intl of N A L Malden, Mass, 
branch, aap. sure qanaaguenpaniganeesnpnenamenenmniemnenen 
Trades and labor assem, Springfield, Ohio, 
ELLE TET LL TEE ATTICA 
borers BOE LIGRT, BWP rccccececcccccccsosccscosccnpsesese 


La 
oo labor 11478, tax, June, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 





sup, $1....... 
Latorers prot 11888, tax, june, $3.45; d f, 
GR.AEe GRD, Doo cececcecscsecsersneserssssevcccvcenssseccceeccccce 
Suapendermakers 9560, s 
_ — 11594, tax, "jana, $1.80; d f, $1.80; 








Federal labor 6876, sup 
Brush makers inti, _, m, j j, 8. 10; sup, Bie. 
Local 20, quarry workers i of N A, —e-, 


° er rh labor 11444, tax, f, m, a, $1.05; 


$1.05: Ri SR secnameivenseupenhbenegethiimnsemmninminnanins 
Trades = labor assem, Massillon, Ohio, 
tax, july, 04, to and inci june, 
Central trades — labor assem, Syracuse, 


m, J 
Centrat labor eaten, mmm and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, j, f, m, a, 
Aluminum workers 4 
fil Si SE icienccheiaesercminainienienneninaiadeine 
Tack and nail makers intl, tax, a, m, j... 
— he bag, and novelty workers inti, 


I Fe BIR, Dice ncnccessnapee crrecssasete sassrrungnenpineionse 
Laborers 5 swot 10217, tax, m, J, 70c; d f, 70c...... 
Federal labor 9182, tax, a, m, 18138 5; df $1.35 
Federal labor 11722, ton.e a, m, $1.30; d f, $1: 


aby x ed 10977, tax, a, m, j, J, & 8, “$7.50; 









HT Gardner, Providence, RI, sup... 
Federal labor 8116, tax, m, a, m, j, $5 


asphalt os avers and ‘helpers Ti9i4, s 
Shoe polishers 10881, tax, a, m, j 


Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax,a,m 
American federation of musicians, tax, 
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Your patronage is 
invited by the 


P. HH. MCNELIS 
PROPRIETOR 


IND. 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 


the United States 





28. wn prot 9196, tax, m, j, $1.80; d f, 
Central labor, Middletown, N Y, tax, f, m,a 
—— labor, Grand Rapids, Mich, tax, j, 
cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 

eT OTS ) eee 
Federal labor 9133, tax, june, [is ae 
ony. miners and laborers 8503, tax, a, m, $4; 
Federal! labor 9371, tax, m, j, 7005 d f, 70¢.. 
Federal labor 11270, tax, june, $2 . a f, $2.. 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, m, a, $2; df, f, $2.. 
Soap, soda, and candle workers’ 10385, ‘tax, 
“SS  T )  ——ayeai 
Federal labor 9068, tax, m, a, m, $2.85; d f, $2.85 
Hospital nurses and employes 10507, tax, 
pS UTA CS nee 
Iron chippers 7573, tax, m, J, $7.50: 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, june, $1. 35; Sati $1.88 
Newspaper and mail deliverers $463, tax, 
apr, $45; d f, $45 
Horse-nail maker 







te ; d f, $7. 

Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
loyes of A, 8 
Mineral water, boitiors 11829, tax, may, Bae; 
d f, 55¢e; sup. 
Laborers pret _ {a 
Assorters and packers 8316, su 
Laborers ate sansa tax, June, ai. 45; df, SL 45; 





sup, 

Sawmill em] 
.50; sup, 

O L Milan * a Island, Me., sup... 

Federal labor 11852, ma, 

29. a fishermen 7141, tax, a, m, j, 








f, 80c 
Stoneware F potters 8302, tax, a, m, $3.60; d f, 
ar tx Ar stable ‘employes 8529, “tax, a, 1 ™, “$1.5 50; 


Intl ane ‘of steam engineers, ‘tax, a, m...... 

Natl alliance bill posters and billers ¢ of A, 
tax, a, m, 

Laborers, mill soe, and helpers 11485, 
tax, apr, 70c; d f, 7 

Metermakers prot Ths, tax, may, $6.25; d f, 


Laborers prot 10295, tax, june, $6.75; d f, $6.75 
Federal labor 11436; tax, a, m, $2; d f, % 
Federal labor 11440, tax. Jj, J, $7; a f, $7... 
Federal labor 6998, tax, june, $1; d f, $l 
Suspender workers 11294, sup 
rata prot 9254, tax, teas, ‘92. 25; d f, $2.25; 

I csi clad ies tina ini taastncagdadadenntsitsinetinenenin 





SI MIR Tiina ditntdeaniataeinieninceiaiires 
Federal labor 9993, tax, pune, 0 
SS 





a * *\ * | eee eee 
ineral water es 11317, sup 
Federal labor 11164, sup.. 
Federal labor 8971. tax. june, $2.50: d ft ‘$2.50... 
Federal labor 10847, tax, a, m m, J; $1.95; d f, $1.95 
Federal labor 11585, tax, apr, $2; d 4, $2 .......... 


8 


wm wh 


ac ot fee oO aa 
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30. Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 






















IE TIE II oc onc nisnisadinccciahmibidasiaeninnmeubninhh a 3 00 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, a, m, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 
Street workers and ‘laborers 102 282, tax, m, j, 

I TT nn iniircicenahhitidiiscieegit suicainsdilieneteenie 2 40 
Stenographers, typewriters, a 

and assistants 11597, tax, j, f, m, a, $4.35; 

Oe I, i cite cecenctcnernacenneccnetnvccene 10 05 
Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, f, 

250 
Trades and labor. assem, “Breese, Tn, ‘tax, m, ~ 
Trades and labor assem, “Council Bluffs, Ia, 

RN a TN 5 00 
Central labor aien. ‘Lawrenee, Mass, tax, 

bal j, f, m, & mM, Jj, acct J............0c0..00-0000-eeeeee 5 00 
Trades and ~ council, Leavenworth, 

Kans, tax, d, ” o 2 50 
Central!’ labor Smtaee” Marcelin 

4 SRE See 5 00 
Centra isher union, 

sos sihiieidataiditadanasiagedideanaisianipinddivibatiacintininisecen 2 50 
United trades = labor council, 

Be TA, BR cccininsints. snesnnpesesneinnesesens nnosses 2 50 
Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax, —_ 
central labor’ enion, Watertown, Wis, tax, om 
central ii labor, Wichita, Kan, tax, n, d, 04, —_ 
United sine workers of A, tax, a, m...... --. 2,813 80 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, apr. 60 00 
Federal labor 11920, SUP .......... .....-seeecereneeneeee 11 00 
eo! labor 1747. tax, m, Jj, 70c; d f, 70c; e 
Federal ES) ree 1 3 
—— excavators, and rockmens 11679, _ 
small supplies........ 1 47 
Premium on bonds ..... 30 25 
Subscriptions AM FED.... 7” 1ll 6 
Advertisements AM FED...............cccccsessesseesees 1,142 54 

$111,365 49 
EXPENSES. 
1. Month’s rent in advance, G G Seibold, secy 175 00 
Bal strike benefits for week ending may 29 

to optical workers 11381, Herman Robin- 

aE eee 20 00 
Organizing expenses, G H Jones... 5 00 

2. 5,000 le 5} ih ubeiaanedene 50 00 

ne, 5 cantaieste aindidlinbaneitilahintidininiiantes 80 60 
Clippings for pA oO Natl press intelli- 

SIN i icenictevcneninniesnseusnccentisentintantonmenverinnseenens 5 00 
Toe, American ICO CO ..............c0.000c0ss00s08s 4 80 
14 window shades, Lansburgh & Bro 9 50 
Telephoneservice, Chesapeake and Potomac 

I ntcnssserns 1<conconeesanresecsnanesnanesensies 54 36 
Printing 10,000 constitutions, $180; vod ag 

2 forme, $9; 400 list of paid organizers, Si; 

5,000 song cards, $22.50; 20,000 why, $12; 

letter circulars. Gompers to centrals, 4 oo 

tals and printing,2 forms, $5.50; - 

10, how, $21; 10,000 why, $21; 1,500 letter 

circulars, locals and federals, $7.50; 2,000 

letter circulars, teamsters, $9; 150 special 

notices, $2.25; 10,000 letter circulars, team- 

sters, $32.50; 5,000 report and order blanks, 

$20; 3,000 receipts, $7.50; 5,000 letter circu- 

lars, $16.25; 10,000 letter ‘circulars, $32.50; 

to corrections and proof, $69.75; the Trades 

| FAR SS Se 510 25 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..................+. 50 00 
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PATENTS 


Valuable and Salable Patents Promptly Secured. Advice as to Patent- 
ability and Commercial Value Free. 


Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 





SHEPHERD @ PARHER, Patent Lawyers 





“During the past ten years Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherd & 


Parker, has obtained for us a 


— 


= many important 
We have no hesitation in heartily recommend- 


g him to anyone having need of the services of a pat- 


ont attorney.’ 


Hattwoop Cas Reacister Co. 


Mr. Parker, on November 1, 
tion as an examiner in the U. S. Patent Office to enter 


this firm. 


Address, 196 Dietz Building, Washington, D. C. 


1903, resigned his posi- 
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22. 6 window shades, “oleae 


. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce... 


Strike benefits for week ending june 5, to 
optical workers 11381, Herman macenmnae 
and Ira R Cohen.................0000+.+++ 

Organizing expenses, C E McCollu 


Commission on advts, John Morri 
Organizin ; expenses, ‘EA Whitney, $5 
arren, 
3,000 2-c slasape, PO dept.. 
Telegrams, Postal telegraph cable co 
Telegrams, Telegraph co.......... 
Cuts, Maurice Joyce ead co 
1 frame, COooper.......+.. 
OWrord ft eapenen, AH Garfield, $i 88; 
C Fo 19.35; C W Woodman, $23.70; T F 
Tracy. $150; J "Aybar, $45; F Russell, $5....... 


‘ Ofmricks Sar HE F McCarthy, $3; J Fitz- 


trick, : L Ejichelberger, $50; R 
ee end 100; N son Evans, $50; SA 
Flett, $50 Flood 
Organizing expenses, Pw G snenten, $100; 
J Leonard, $100; 8 Reid, ; H ~ + 
$100; P H Strawhun, $100; J’ Taze $50; 
wy, E Terry, $50; C Wyatt $100; C O Young. 
Frayne, $50; C oodman, $26.25; 
E F Peattia, $45 ae Te Pees 
Organizing 1. L E Fales..................-. 
8 stamp books, $2; 200 3c stamps, $6; 200 
4c stamps, $8; 200 6c stamps, $12; P O dept.. 
Strike benefits for week ending june 12 to 
optical workers 11381, Herman Robinson 
£ gh Le 
Oo aes expenses, R Braunschweig, 
H Flynn, $100; H L Eichelberger, 
Rent of typewriter and table, E C meeting, 
Scranton, Pa., Remington Typewriter co.. 
Telegrams, baggage, telephone, etc, Hotel 
t 


Rent of meeting room, Hotel Schadt............ 
Expenses attending E Cc meeting, Scranton, 
Pa, Max Morris. os i= O’Connell 
Jas Duncan, $98. 50: D 
wae $124. 90; Win +5 Spencer $84: Thos 
I Kid 20; John Mitchell, $48; 
uortabe 353. 46; Samuel Gompers, ap a 
stenographers, RL Guard, $40.28; Jose- 
phine Kelly, $40.28... 
> toSaginaw, Mich, Thos I Kidd 
nizing ex F J Clarke, $88.14; C 
oodman, $87. 10: R Farren, 
Newspapers, Scranton Republican .. 
Labels returned by suspendermakers. 10620, 
pp OC eee 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias........ 
Legal services, Ralston & Si ry iacatachelbiieenibaniens 


seeeeeeeeeee -seseeeeeeeeeee cenneccscerseeeescesseeeeseeess 





l legal size transfer box, L' 
parm 1 Nate tee a doors, 


and Office Cleanin 
1 , stamps, $30; 100 i. ¢ ‘stamps, Si; “PO 


I cnsetsssinvensnnnsinaaneemeeniedaaiaiceiguanniaainein 
Seals and stamps, J Bau mgarten & Son......... 
100 purple carbon sheets, $2.75; 10 rms no 4 
letter paper, $5.50; 2rms no 0 letter paper, 
90c; Smith Premier Typewriter co.............. 
Telegrams, Telegraph CO.........0.....+ ‘ 
Towel a, owler Mfg co.: 
thet a waste basket, 40c; “000 ‘second 
—s $10; 34 doz featherweight eyeshades, 
1.25; World almanac, 25c; 1 Harper's 
Monin! march, 35c; 4 doz red pencils 
25c; 34 doz oil boards, 16c; 1 dater, 15¢; 500 
Tex xidx, 50 lbs, manila envelopes, $1.25; 
m second sheets, $20; 1 dater, 50c; 1doz 
aa ge penells, $1; 1 gross No . 404 Gil- 
lotts, $1; 44 lb No 18 bands, $1.50; 1,000 
doz files, 40c; repairing 
POT UEE SB eceececevccecesececssesecs 


Natl Window 





blotters, $2.50; 
glass, 75c; Law 


An 
z 









5S _ eres fe. 
& sasese sees 


& 
8 


821 25 
87 28 
28 00 
112 00 
200 00 


6 00 
21 78 


HR Re 
BZ Se 


ao ww Ba 
SS 8 REsBH 


qz 


aS 
Sza 


22. 


sf 8 


" Organizing expenses, Geo K Smith.. 


ere 6 50 letter copy books, at $1.75, 
6 doz Fabers comet erasers, at 
$5.40; 1 doz stenog note books, ay | 
oe he blotter, $3; order book 
75e; 8 “vy wipers, 40c; 200 5 No 
te 34 — eA ‘} | 1, 000 p No 2450 
letter copy book, $1. 5B: magasine for april, 
10c; 1 Cassiers for Ma i pr shears, 
50c; 500 No 10 white envelopes, $1.25; 5,100 
Hotchkiss fasteners, $2.50; 1,000 No5 ‘ship- 
~ i , 60e; 2 1,000 No 1507 letter co 
S, $4; »8 scrap boo s No 32653), at$l, 
1 duster, 5c; ec & c docket, 75c: 2No i001 
scrap books, ante $1.50; 1 c & c docket, 75c; 
3,000 sheets manila paper, 8xll, $2.75; less 
credit, $92.50 POFter CO........20000...020 
Printing 600 a p for cert of aff, $20.50; 1,000 
— a ee 26 electrotypes, $14.30; 


Printing 
Cartoon 








Legal services, Ralston & Siddons... 
Organizing expenses, E Padilla 
1 copy ‘“‘territories and dependencies,” the 

Century co 


. Organizing cxpenees J M Torres, $60; J 


hitney, $ M Walker, $50; H i 
Eichelberger, cy Sebinaiiainiiaalinienietinitiniieammalinaeinna 


Gram, $100; T i Fi 
$100; J A Flett, io 
Braunschweig, $1 : 


nn, 4 
WwW hy slo, 4, 


. One month’s salary, > oman 3 Gompers, | pres 


One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, sec.. 
Stamps recd and used, Frank Morrison, sec 
Postage on AM FED, PO dept 
Soap, 25c; repairing 2 ehairest $i: time table, 
= magazine, | 10¢c; postage due, 50c; 1 doz 
glasses, ress, — escent Gm 
car tickets ‘5 J W Lo 
Hauling AM FED, J W Ammon 
4 weeks’ salary—BooKKEEPERS: J W Lowe, 
$84; J W Bernhard, $68; FC Alexander, $68. 
STENOGRAPHERS : J Kelly, $84; RL oeare 
$81; N L Baines, $60; L McVCallen, $60; D 
Bradley, $60; A L soCog, § ese, AG Massel 
$68; L A Gaver, $68; F ber, $60; J Galla- 
her, $64 : (344 weeks). aD Witter, $50; (3¢ 
week) J T Sherier, $5; (2 7a. M Sin- 
clair, . TYPEWRITERS: I M Rodier, $52; 
AS Boswell, $52; E Valesh, $100. CLERKS: 
D J Nielsen, $48. b7; (3 weeks), BS Thomas, 
$30; DF Manning. "$68; LA Sterne, $56; J C 
Alexander, $40; (3 weeks), J T Swan, $27; 
L Black, $36; M C Hatch, $32.25............000..+-. 
Extra clerks, | week, G A enn" 
MacCalien, $8; N Taylor, $8: B M 'Hoitz- 
man, $8: LM Baldwin, $8; (% week), MA 
ee. nniiencmsiimsreneniteetonn 
Express, US Exp 
5, sonnel labels, bd soannd & suas 
co... 





Patios oe Am FED, Law Reporter co..... 
te ar 100 ; roofs of 2 editorials, $2.50; 
printing 500 June bulletins, $5; Law Re- 
OIE Gi cerenncseqe voeraseny~<avsersonpaeanerpnprvemerieencees 
12/000 2-¢ stamped envelopes, P O Dept.......... 
R R fare and expenses, may end jena, Sam! 


~» Sooots  § 
a 


S &R 8888ss 


8 


3, 22S 
=sees 


won 
SF 


1,514 52 


41 12 
84 48 


750 00 
189 49 
656 73 
758 
256 80 
384 27 


$11,828 42 
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RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand June 1, 1906.................ccsses0 $96,635 52 
Receipts for month I  sincieesecnansatcs 2a: 14,729 97 


III srviniaicinssmschousngtsemionpesneranabanathansensssneasiabens 111,365 4 
Expenses for month of June............. . 





Balance on hand July 1, 1905................c:cc0000e- 99,537 07 
RSE SN re ar ir ES 7,580 19 
I eidintatiniiessiorescnshsshiisceijesinlaiasiasindeadiniditimcoceg 91,956 88 

it alae a "99,537 07 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 








When in Line on Labor Day 





be sure to have this stamp on inside of 
your Leather Belts. 


Makers 


Chas. Wallerstedt Mfg. Co. 
430 North Fourth Street, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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HUNTER WHISKEY 


Never disappoints. It is the 
first bought because the 
the first sought 





best is 


AAAS ee ee ee 
a ~ seein e eae 


Sold atall first-class cafes and:by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


‘ 
, 
The Perfect Product of the Still 
; 
¢ 
( 








nants 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


Place Your Order Now for the 
September Issue 








Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


T 100 ren ° ALARY assured our 
mR, Sek ao 4 MR "t pay us until you have 


a position. rhemy “system of telegraph schools in 
America. Endorsed by all railway officials. Operators 
Always in Demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for cata- 
logue. menses coneet. OF TELEGRAPHY. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; La Crosse, Wis.: Texarkana, 
Tex.; San PRE ng Cal. 





STARUNION 





BRAND 





STARUNION OVERALL 


Yow, 


H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 


ae 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RETURN TO DEALER 
IF SEAMS RIP OR ASK YOUR. DEALER FOR 
BUTTONS COME OFF 


MARKET BRAND 
TAKE es 
“JUST AS GOOD 








“¥" 

















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Loose 
Beware labels 
of in the 
Bogus and hands of 
Imitation storekeep- 
Labels. ers are 

counter- 

j feits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 
Labor in general. 





Your Label—Advertise it. 


Our 


Advertising Novelties 
Will Do It. 


There is no way waste Pa can do it so effectively 
¢ 


and cheaply as by the ju 
metal advertising novelties. Try it and prove it for your- 


selves the same as many of the 
date labor organizations throug 


now successfully doing. 


ous use of our celluloid and 


ve anf up-to- 
out the country are 


BADGES—BANNERS—BUTTONS 


For All Purposes. 


All our goods are Union-Made. Samples and full infor- 


mation sent free upon request. 
THE WHITEHEAD 2 HOAG CO., 
Newark, N. Je 








vv" 





vvvY 





When purchasing your Underwear for Man, 
Woman, or Child, do not fail to ask for the 


Norfolk and New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co.’s 
CELEBRATED GOODS 


For sale by all first-class dealers 


{ 
Factories, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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qosee 


Contains BEUTEL 
PICKLING AND CANNING CO. 


wonderful, Frseteai mses 
‘ . PICKLES 
healing, soothing SALT-VINEGAR OR GLASS 
Canned Goods, Catsup, Sweet Cider, Cider Vinegar, Etc. 


West Bey City, Mich. 


properties—makes Write us 1s for | booklet. 


Let us quote you our different lines. 
3 Our Goods Should be on Sale Everywhere. 














shaving easy— 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 








Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «* How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 




















Bernheimer @ Schwartz 5M OK === 
Pilsener Brewing Co. - ee 


\ 


| 


LIOVLIGQ 


“AH STA 
QIIV GOL FATS 


0270 





GLOBE TOBACCO CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Brewers of 





mors 2Oo —_ zee 


qnNCH4 > <D MO>Z OZ 


Wars 


Pilsener, Export Pilsener and 
Wurzburger Beers, Ales é 

and Porter The first eae of Union 

127TH TO 129TH STREET AND Tobacco ever produced 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE,NEW YORK |_ SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


i WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, i90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men im upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
a more straightforw course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. A 
Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to poms any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 15 the official monthly maga- 
sine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

: EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
asa mal and recommend their adoption. As an additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
ae of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any . . 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901, - 
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Realizing that there is quitefa demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


has, for the past two or three years, been quietl 
conducting an independent and disinterested investi- 
gation into the metal packing business of the coun- 
try. Asa result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at Elwood City, Pa.,will in future 
be under their control. Mr. L . Martell, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will 
remain as manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of a full and 
complete line of metal packings. By the addition of 
this plant the Garlock Packing Co. are prepared to 
—— both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 
and all conditions existing at the present time and 
are secure in their position as the largest manufac- 
turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 














Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 








THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 


ATLANTIC BLpG., NEw YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam, Hydraulic, 
Water, = ~ Air, 
Ammonia, (°. Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





Are made from 
Best Materials 
Correctly Treated 





That’s why they give such universal satisfaction. Every 
tool is covered cs broad guarantee. Insistupon haviug 
them. Our cata ogue showing an extensive line of Im- 
proved Carpenters’ Tools sent on request. 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





Hart & Crouse Co. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Royal Heaters 


Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air Heaters. 
New York Radiators 


For Steam and Water. 


236 Water St., NEW YORK. 


9 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
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ostttaceateett KEYSTONE, BADGE, CO. "3222" 





we would advise you 
to write to the 


622-624 Penn Street, 


THEY USE 


READING, PA. THE LABEL 





—— a 


_— a mit 





No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 





2 The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
i much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
ting it has no equal. Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. Is Simple, 
Portable and Durable. 


The BlicKensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 644 Atlantic Street, 


am: “a Blickensderfer_ Typewriter 


THE 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 


Stamford, Conn. 








The Leading Manufacturers of 
Shoe Knives in the World. 


We make Bread, Meat, Butcher, Paperhanger, and 
ar Knivesand Cuban Blades. Also special Knives of 
every description. Best Boot and Shoe Makers’ Knives 
and Cutters, Hatters and Cap Makers’ Knives. Latest 
Improved Knife Handles. We guarantee all of our 
8 to give perfect satisfaction if used for the purpose 

or which they are made. 


INSIST UPON HAVING the “S. RICHARD” KNIVES 


and see that they trade-mark, and you 
bear our will get the best. 


Sometime ago we entered intoan agreement 
with the Metal Polishers’ Union whereby we 
are entitled to use their label, andalso stamp 
copy of label on our blades, and all goods 
bearing our name and also this stamp are 
union-made. 


THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbridge, Mass., U. S. A. 





BUY THE BEST— 
The Hings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like new and prevent new furniture 
from looking like old. Hatt’s Special King for repair 
work. Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
paid. Local “mee wanted. 

HAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WORKERS ; 


Subscribe fer the 


| American Federationist 
And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of aay other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 
423-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents Per opy 











UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
W see io it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
a Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 

JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 





Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co. 


412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Examines and Insures Titles 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


J. A. MAEDEL, GEO. M. EMMERICH, ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 
President Treasurer Secretary 








makes old furni- 
Imperial Furniture Polish turetixe new. & 

Used by the best 
furniture factories. A booklet, “How to Care for 
Furniture,” free with each order. Send 25 cts. for 


a box to DULLINE COMPANY, ; 
3 576 N. Prospect S8t., Grand Kapids, Mich. 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Pipe Organs, and Piano Players. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boul., CHICAGO. 














THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The es 
“Reading” 





Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. 











PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CoO. 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 














JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N.Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 





The Normandin Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 





- ek i 0 


~~ 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
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*YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. TOOLS 














are the newest, cleverestand 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drill Points. by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 


Ask your dealer to see them. 
“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


i ” . 
ySi antaee Nets tes North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
































VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 


WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 
It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with —— = oo ey | a 
epee | some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
MADE BY | dull finish or  =~¥ with oil colors, make 
| it an appropriate covering for kitchen, 
H bath, or any other room. A closet lined 
e OW ec al oO. with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 

s E b M O U R ’ C O N N ‘ and we will send you samples. 
STANDARD TABLE OjL CLOTH COMPANY, 

320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















